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For Appetite, Health 
and Vigor, 






ANHEUSER-BUScy, 


Nidvine 


The Greatest of Malt Tonics. 


A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, 
the Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally 
Beneficial to the Well and Robust. For sale by 


all druggists. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Prepared only by | 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Black 
and Tan, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, 
and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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Pale Lager 
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Abbott & Edwards, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
315 Chestnut Street. 


| A. L, Abbott. 
John B, Edwards. 
| John K. Lord, Jr. 
Henry J. Fahle. 


St. Louis, June /st, 1901. 


Logwood. DeCamp & Co.., 
712-721 Union Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:— 

Cross Creek Lehigh Anthracite has given me better 
results than any coal which I have used during the past ten 
years. I find it freer from clinker, producing less ash, 
burning more steadily, and giving a higher average degree 
of heat than any other coal which I have used. 


Very truly yours, 


A. L. Abbott. 


Residence: No. 5449 Maple Ave. 
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To the South. 
: 
: 


(SOVANSOVA) 


ITH the Autumn months, the tide of travel 





sets southward. Many who contemplate 
journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico, 
put off their starting until the approach of cooler 
weather. Therefore, it is not out of line to sug- 
gest the merits of a trip through the Ozarks en 
route to any of the above localities. The air and 
scenery are superb, and can be enjoyed to the full 


from the library observation cars operated via the 
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A STORY-SATIRE. 





who enjoyed the anonymous serial that ran 
through the MIRROR this summer, the publisher 
of this paper will issue shortly an attractive edition of that 


A CCEDING to the wishes of a number of persons 


remarkable novel, 
“THE IMITATOR.” 


Needless to say that the workmanship in the book- 
making will be of the best and up to the superior quality of 
the story satire itself. The author chooses to remain 
anonymous. 


' Fe et Ut 
THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





the subject is “William McKinley.” The booklet 

contains three articles, sub-titled “The President,” 
The Fallen Leader,” and “A New-Kindled Flame.” The 
first was written on the occasion of the late President’s visit 
to this city in October, 1898; the second appeared after his 
death from the wounds inflicted by Czolgosz, and the third 
was written to set forth the idea that the last hours of the 
leader were marked by incidents that quickened the re- 
ligious faith of the American people. The articles are 


F OR the September issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 


reprinted from the MIRROR exactly as they originally ap- 
peared. No attempt has been made to polish them into a 
too evident consistency. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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1903. 





BY W. M. R. 





Many are asking the question. The answer is 

that it can and will open in 1903. It is only a 

matter of money. With $15,000,000 cash for a starter and 

a loan of $10,000,000 more, the Fair can easily be opened 
on time. 

First, however, why the rush? Because delay would be 

dangerous. The year 1904 would be a Presidential year. 


er the St. Louis World’s Fair open in 1903? 


The year 1905 may carry us into the recurrent panic 
period. The business world believes in the periodicity of 
panics, thus ’73, ’83, ’93. Why not 1903? Because of 
especial conditions prolonging prosperity. Because present 
prosperity cannot come to anend bythattime. There is 
always a Presidential year depression owing to political 
uncertainty. The year 1905 is so far ahead that conditions 
can hardly be figured out for it. Hence the World’s Fair 
management says “1903 or bust,”—-and there’ll be no bust. 
It is objected that the iron and steel can’t be had for the 
buildings. Why not, if the Fair folks are willing to pay a 
premium for the material delivered on time? This with 
working night and day shifts for the time between now and 
May, 1903, would pile up the cost of the structures. That 
is true. But the premium of extra cost would be more than 
compensated for by the great advertisement of opening on 
time. And if a panic come in 1905 the loss occurred by a 
delay in opening would be much greater than the sum 
given in bonuses for quick work in order to open in 1903. 

The claim is made that all the States can’t get ready by 
1903. That is simply blaspheming against Yankee hustle. 
The State buildings are not remarkably hard to build, nor 
the exhibits hard to gather together. In eighteen months 
every State and Territory in the Union, and every one of 
the new possessions, would be represented on the grounds 
and well represented. The work-pace of the world is 
probably twenty times faster than it was ten years ago when 
the Chicago Fair was being built. The work of building a 
Fair is not new as it was then. There are no experiments 
to be made that will waste time. Compared with the task 
of preparing the Chicago World’s Fair that of preparing 
for the St. Louis World’s Fair will be easy sailing. Every 
State and territory knows what has been done in the past 
knows how to do the work again—much better and much 
greater. The States can all be ready to make their showing 
in 1903. 

How about the displays of foreign nations? They, we 
are told, can’t be budged into preparation in time for 1903. 
That’s not sosure. The United States “cuts more ice” in 
the world than it did in 1893. The Spanish war, the 
American commercial invasion of Europe, the eruption of 
the United States into the East, the astonishing work of 
American bridge builders in India and South Africa,—all 
these things have compelled the attention of all the govern- 
ments of the earth. When this country asks them to come 
into the show in 1903, the other Powers will, as we say, 
“get a move on.” They will be only too ready to get in 
line with the new World-Power. They will not take their 
time as they did before. And those Powers, too, have had 
experience in expositions of various sorts since 1893. 


Besides, in the last ten years, the fact has been made plain 
to the competitors of the United States that they must 
advertise if they hope to retain their share of the world’s 
trade. Every great nation and every great business con- 
cern in those nations is ready to make an exhibit at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, as they never were before. They 
know they have been slow in the past. Therefore they 
will make stupendous efforts to be on time with a display at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. They have been called “dying 
nations,” some of them. They will strain themselves to 
prove they are very much alive. They all want the friend- 
ship of the United States, because there’s not one of them 
that isn’t in bad shape and in need of United States help. 
The United States is now the financial center of the world. 
The foreign nations will be on time with their displays. 

Then again, we’ve got to have the Fair in 1903. If we 
don’t, there’ll be something questionable about the bonds 
we have issued, the money that has been appropriated here 
and in the State Capitals and at Washington. So that if we 
don’t have the Fair in 1903, there may be interposed legal 
propositions which may prevent the holding of the Fair any 
year after. There’s no escape from 1903. 

The World’s Fair will be held in 1903, even if, in order 
to open the gates on time, the cost of doing it is a dozen 
millions more than would be the cost of a Fair postponed 
to 1905. 

That is the way the big moguls of the Fair movement 
are reasoning and figuring. They are men who know what 
money can do. They are willing to pay excruciating prices 
to open on time, before a panic can intervene. Therefore, 
we can only take them at their word and declare again and 
yet again that the Fair will open on time in 1903. 

ee 


MR. CASH AT WORK. 





BY “THE COMMITTEEMAN.” 





Vest as United States Senator from Missouri? 

Well, Mr. Cash will decide that question. The 
situation is now “the field against William Joel Stone.” 
And it’s a mighty good field when you include George G. 
Vest himself, David R. Francis, W. H. Wallace, H. S. 
Priest, Champ Clark, Richard C. Kerens and even Gov- 
ernor Dockery. You must also include the bosses like W. 
H. Phelps, John H. Carroll, Edward Butler. Then you 
must include the general railroad interest of the State, to 
say nothing of the great lead and zinc interests and the 


ae want to know who will succeed George Graham 


general sound money interest. 

Either Mr. Stone must be beaten for Senator or bosses 
like W. H. Phelps must go out of business. And if Stone 
wins, shrieking free silver as of old, business itself may 
have to go out of business in this-State. The bosses are 
for “anyone to beat Stone” and the opposition to Stone has 
money to let loose in avalanches, and brains to direct the 
avalanches where they will dothe most good. Mr. Cash 
will be in the race big, though the name be not on the en- 
try card. This is not an exaltedly ethical fact to insist 
upon in connection with the campaign now on for the Sen- 
atorship, but itis stated for what it is, no more. Money 
will talk as it hasn’t talked in Missouri since Bogy was 
made Senator years and years ago. It will talk in various 
languages, the railroad language, the lead language, the 
zinc language, the grain pit language and the promoter’s 
and lobbyist’s languages. And it will all be against Stone. 
It will talk that way, because Stone is conceived to be the 
enemy of property, or at least to hold ideas the logical out- 
come of which endangers property. 

Stone hasn’t got the State administration with him. 
Ex-Governor Stephens says he has, but he hasn’t. And if 
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Stone had the Dockery administration it wouldn’t help him 
hugely, because the Dockery administration is unpopular to 
a degree never known before. Why should Dockery be 
for Stone? If Stone wins the Senatorship Dockery has no 
place to look forward to, for Dockery cannot succeed him- 
self as Governor. Dockery might stick to Stone in the 
hope of getting Stone votes for himself in case of a dead- 
lock, but the Garfield-Sherman game cannot be played in 
old Missouri at this time. Dockery doesn’t owe any 
allegiance to Stone. Stone was not in the field to help 
Dockery to the Governorship. When Dockery was running 
for Governor, Stone was in New York City, at the Hoff- 
man House. He didn’t make a speech or lift a finger for 
Dockery. Why should Dockery help Stone to the Senate 
and shut himself out? There’s no such altruism in politics. 
Besides, Dockery is rather more friendly to David R. 
Francis than to any other man in Missouri, and Stone and 
Francis are as far apart as the earth’s poles. The forces 
of the State administration, therefore, cannot be counted 
on for Stone. They cannot be counted on for anybody. 
They will be delivered, probably, where they will do the 
most good for Dockery. Dockery is ever dickery. 

The railroad bosses, like Phelps and Carroll, have a pull 
and they may exert that pull 
and for another in another 
county, everywhere. They may be 
found even supporting that voluble silver man Champ 
Clark. They don’t care what a man believes, if only he 
doesn’t believe in Stone. They can command enough 
money to keep a dozen Senatorial campaigns in progress. 
They can provide means to split the party hopelessly in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, all the more populous 
counties. They’ve got all the street car companies of the 
State with them and the capitalists in every corner of the 
State in sympathy withthem. If they can’t carry a county 
for Francis, for Clark, for Wallace, for Priest, against 
Stone, then they can at least get up such a polyhedric row 
as will turn the county or city over to the Republicans, 
and nearly all the small prosperous towns of Missouri are 
leaning toward Republicanism as they never leaned before. 

An will be made to send men to House 
and Senate 
didates as possible. 
and the big are close enough 
the task an easy one. Suppose when the balloting begins 
that there shall be votes for Stone, Clark, Frances, Vest, 
Wallace, Priest—all Democrats—and Kerens, Republican. 
That will be six Democrats to one Republican. The figh 
would narrow down toa combination of gold Democrats 
against the Republican. In such a case, the interposition 
of Mr. Cash would be most likely. If Mr. Richard C. 
Kerens did not secure the friendly services of Mr. Cash, 
they would probably be enlisted in behalf of Mr. Francis 
and Judge Priest. In any event, Mr. Cash is against Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Cash calculates securely upon being able to 
prevent Mr. Stone’s election independently of all consider- 


in every county inthe State 
for one man in one county 
but against Stone 


effort 
to as large an array of can- 
There are enough close counties 


to make 


pledged 


cities 


ation of others. 

Ex-Governor Lon V. Stephens, who is in close touch 
with all parts of the State, insists even now that the State 
is gone from the Demécrats of the silver school and declares 
himself as preferring Francis, the out-and-out gold bug, to 
any dodger. The Populists are against Stone. Mr. Cash 
is keeping the third party movement going. Mr. Cash is 
at work all over the State, now for Mr. Kerens, now for 
Mr. Clark, now for Mr. Priest, now for Mr. Wallace, now 
for Mr. Francis. Mr. Cash would prefer the election of 
Mr. Kerens, probably, but Democrats might gag at that; 
therefore Mr. Cash works for either Mr. Francis or Mr. 
Priest in the event of a deadlock. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Mr. McKinley’s Religion 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 
Why should so much be said about President McKinley’s 
religious faith? Is the doctrine of Christianity becoming so 
weak in the minds and hearts of men that such an example of its 


power to sustain one in pain and death as the late President of 


The Mirror 


the United States gave to the world should deserve the commen 
the pulpit and the press have been making? 
It seems to me that there is a confession of a decadence of re- 


ligious belief in all this demonstration over the serene and trust- 
ing soul of Mr. McKinley in his last hours, His death was in- 
deed sublimely beautiful, but, from the Christian standpoint, 


should such an ending of the mortal strnggle not have been ex- 
pected? The preachers and the newspapers have made too 
much of this dying seene for the good of religion. It would ap- 
pear that the church and the press were almost surprised that a 
great man could call to his support in the hour of death that very 
strength and comfort which the Christian faith is intended to 
give all who embrace its doctrine honestly. 

In an age of vital religious belief Ido not think the public 
would have found the conduct of the dying President so wonder- 
ful, Behind this general comment cn the religious aspect of the 
character of the nation’s fallen leader there must be deep doubt 
about the popular persistence of the old faith. Christianity 
teaches a great spiritual democracy, the common dependence of 
all souls on the divine power, and in the scheme of salvation 
proclaimed by Jesus, rank and station disappear. The trusting 
death of a conspicuous personage should excite no wonder among 
Christian people. ye Sy aS 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Sept. 26th. 

THE incident would hardly have been commented upon 
had it not been considered, in a sense, rare. Agnosticism 
has had so much sway of late years, that from its noise 
many have been led to believe there was a decadence such 
as alluded to by H. C. N. So far as the MIRROR is con- 
cerned it does not believe in such a decadence. Per contra 
it believes that there is a religious renascence in progress, 
a sort of renewal of a craving for spirituality, in reaction 
against materialism. This fact, the MIRROR believes, is 
illustrated in the spread of Christian Science and in the 
growth of cults like Dowieism. The MIRROR believes that 
the craze of material progress made faith lukewarm. It be- 
lieves that Mr. McKinley, in so far as he represented the 
general idea conveyed in the once famous phrase “the ad- 
vance agent of prosperity,” was believed to represent con- 
Such, at least, was the 
and somewhat 


spicuously the materialistic idea. 
conception of him by the vociferous 
demagogic opposition. Therefore, when a man so under- 
stood, proved, by the manner of his death, that he had 
been misunderstood, the incident was worthy of the com- 
ment that has been made in puipit and press. True 
Christians were not surprised that a man should have died 
as the President did. The important fact is that the man- 
ner of the dying so impressed the great majority of luke 
warm Christians, the people who had reached the attitude 
of mind in which they did not know whether they had faith 
or not. The doctrine of Christianity had, as it seemed, 
become weak because of the lassitudinous assent that had 
taken the place of fervent assertion as regards that 
doctrine. In so far as the death of the President was 
marked by assertion of faith it had its effect in inspiring 
the assertive spirit in the people who had grown indifferent. 
There was, in the MIRROR’S opinion, “a deep doubt about 
the popular persistence of the old faith” because of the 
prevalence of a cheap agnosticism fostered by the pretence 
of half-baked scientists and lop-sided thinkers. The pre- 
tence of science was smashed by the collapse of the medi- 
cal and surgical prognostications of recovery and the 
spectacle of the President’s faith appealed to the people 
when they were most open to the appeal. The President’s 
faith awakened the dormant faith of many Laodiceans. It 
did not surprise true, earnest Christians. It did surprise 
and shame many persons who thought that unbelief was a 
It did surprise a press that rarely 
It did surprise pulpiteers who had 


stamp of intelligence. 
notices spiritual things. 
thought that they were meeting conditions of the time by 
preaching thin, chill ethics instead of the old-fashioned 
love of God. The example of the President’s death 
vitalized anaemic faith. It strengthened faith already 
strong. It swept away, to the MIRROR’s thinking, the 
diluted atheism that was most conspicuously manifested in 
in the popular “fad” of defiantly jejune quotation of the 
quatrains of Omar Khayyam. 
Fw 
Col. Scott of St. Louis 

IN a letter to the Chicago Record-Herald from Stock- 
holm, Mr. W. E. Curtis tells his readers that over an 
American bar in that city he saw two large silk flags pre- 





sented by Colonel Scott, of St. Louis, as an expression 
gratitude and gratification upon finding a bottle of Bourt 


whiskey during his visit to Stockholm about a year as 
Who is this Col. Scott, of St. Louis? Who is this fin. 
and enthusiastic patriot who flings our banner to the br eeze 
in the land of the midnight sun? He is worthy of 2)] 
honor. We can imagine him toilfully trudging over all 
Europe, vainly questing a drink of Bourbon and finding jr, 
at last, in that out-of-the-way place, Stockholm. And 
when he fonnd it, what did he do? Did hesit himseif 
down and empty the] bottle? Hedid not. He called out 
all of Stockholm and asked it to witness that the discovery 
of a bottle of American Bourbon was as important as the 
original discovery of the land whence the Bourbon came. 
This Col. Scott, of St. Louis, in all probability invited the 
experts of liquor in the Swedish capitol to drink with him. 
He impressed them with the knowledge that Bourbon is 
the greatest American product. He unfurled his country’s 
flag, and nailed it over the bar in token that wherever 
Bourbon is found, there is found the secret <f that wonder- 
ful prosperity of his native land which now so startles 
Europe. “Ha!” said Col. Scott, “a bottle of Bourbon! 
That’s the stuff that accounts for Manila and Santiago, and 
the balance of trade. Letold glory wave!” Then all the 
Stockholm epicures took a drink and learned for the first 
time that Bourbon is just such stuff as made mighty 
the followers of Odin and Thor, as_ metheglin 
that was drunk in Jotunheim, as the draught that made 
Balder beautiful and cheered him as he went down to Hell’s 
cold kingdom under the ground. Then Col. Scott sang 
them a saga about the World’s Fair, a thrilling Norse edda 
about the New St. Louis. And then he departed and the 
traveler from Chicago, for a Chicago paper, found that St. 
Louis was better known in Stockholm than in Chicago. 
Would that all St. Louisans abroad would make known their 
town as does this Col. Scott. Would that all wanderers from 
the Future Great would display pride in their city in Col. 
Scott’s conspicuously effective fashion. Who is this Col. Scott 
of St. Louis who thus blazons his country, his city and the 
earth’s best tipple to the dwellers over the sea? It can not 
be other than our own “Mitch,” cosmopolite, viveur, dille- 
tante of decorous delights, amateur of the amiabilities and 
aesophagic emollients. What other St. Louisan abroad 
has done so much for his town, for his country, for its 
liquid exports? Where is there another American who has 
thus in Pantagruelian and Panurgic fashion so celebrated 
the Divine Bottle? When Col. Mitchell Scott returns to 
St. Louis let all the flags wave welcome to him and all the 
Bourbon bottles gurgle and gluggety-glug to him a savor- 
some salutation. 
se 
Children In The White House 

THE White House is now overrun with children. Good. 
That’s another sign that democracy holds its own in the 
land. A White House full of children is a rebuke to those 
who have decreed that children are unfashionable. But 
it is sad to read that the little Roosevelts doing stunts on 
their bicycles in the White House yard were so intently 
regarded} by a curious crowd that they became self con- 
scious and had to discontinue their play. The crowd may 
annoy the President as much as it pleases, but, for good- 
ness sake, let the children enjoy their liberty. They can’t 
help being where they are, any more than could thei: 
distinguished father, and they should not be made t 
become miserably confined little conformists. The free: 
swing the children have about the White House, the better 
it will be for everybody. Let them be children. Let u: 
not regard them as personages and persecute them int: 
piteous primness. ‘The little Roosevelts are~ entitled to 
their youth just as much as if their father were not the 
most powerful, interesting and popular man in the country 
They are a healthy sign of the times in every way. The; 
are representative of the very best there is in this land « 
in the world. When they are looked upon as curiositi 
the reflection is upon those who so view them. It is rich j 
good to see in the White house an old-fashioned fami y 
with romping boys and happy girls The 
American family was sadly in need of some such exempli'i- 


in evidence. 





ation and it speaks of life and love and honest human 
happiness to see the youngsters about. A White House 
full o£ children is full of suggestion that is eloquent of 
hope for the republic. The day of the big family was a 
better day than many that have succeeded. It may be 
returning. If so, then we may hear an end‘of degenera- 
tion and national decay. The big family means the very 
best sort of strenuosity. It stands for health and heartiness 
and natural ideals of existence. 


et 
The Riber Parishes 


AN event in which all St. Lonis should be interested is 
the bazaar for the benefit of the city’s “river parishes.” 
With the westward march of the city most of the churches 
have left the region between Twelfth street and the river. 
The four Catholic churches of the Cathedral, St. Patrick’s, 
the Annunciation and the Assumption are practically the 
only religious influence holding sway in the territory named. 
The well-to-do Catholics have moved westward and the 
people of the parishes named, that have been left behind, 
are poor and cannot provide for the support of the churches 
and pastors. These people are either Poles, Hungarians 
or Italians and the Catholic church is about the only influ- 
ence to which they respond at all. The church endeavors 
to civilize them, to bring them into touch with American 
ideas, but it, or its ministers, finds that the work is very dif- 
ficult. Allthe churches referred to maintain free schools 
for the children of these people, but the expenses have to 
be paid and the slav and Latin people cannot contribute. 
If the churches and schools cannot be maintained there can 
be but one result—the people will drop into an anarchic 
barbarism that will cost the city infinitely more than is now 
needed to put the four parishes in question upon a self- 
sustaining basis. Only the Catholic churches can reach 
their people, but even the old church can’t operate without 
money. The better-off Catholics are said to be hard 
pressed to maintain the parishes that have moved West and 
so the pastors of the churches named have decided to ap- 
peal to the whole public to support a joint bazaar to be held 
at the Exposition, October 22d to October 27th. All 
citizens should be interested in this work for it is a work 
for civilization, a work to prevent the upgrowth in this 
community of classes so alien to American ideals and in- 
stitutions as to be a menace to the public welfare. The 
Catholic clergy are simply asking help to Americanize and 
thoroughly Christianize the East end of town. No other 
available influence can reach the people who have taken 
the place of the Irish Catholics that have moved away 
from these parishes. The main thing for which money is 
needed is to support the Catholic schools. Those who be- 
lieve in public schools are reminded that these people can- 
not be reached save through their often dim and vague 
Catholic tradition. The Protestant missions are doing a 
little work in the field, but not much because of the popu- 
lation’s Catholic predilection. It is on that tradition and pre- 
dilection that the Americanization of these people must be 
built up. Sectarianism is not in question at all. The 
Catholic churches are alone fitted to proceed with this work 
of civilizing the St. Louis slums and it is to the interest of 
all St. Louisans that the funds for the work should be 
plentiful. Wealtky persons should help along the pastors 
of the churches referred to, and the ordinary folk who can- 
not write cheques should boom the bazar as an enterprise 
in furtherance of the best interest of Americanism, religion 
and humanity. 
Fe 
A Serbant 
WE read much of the question of domestic service in 
these days, but it is unfortunately true that we get for the 
most part only the evil and bitter side of it. The other day 
there died,in this city, Mrs. Ann Swift Kelly who had been 
inthe Pim family for more than thirty years. When the 
faithful old lady’s demise was announced, the members of 
the family scattered in different parts of the country 
hastened home to attend the funeral, and among the 
mourners at the church andthe grave were some of the 
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members of the best and oldest families of the city. _ Mrs. 
Kelly had won respect and honor for her service in her 
place. Her position was inno wise regarded as menial by 
anyone. She was at oncethe servant and the friend of 
those she served. She was, as the formal death notices 
read “a member of the household and a faithful friend for 
over thirty years.” The old servant andthe family she 
served are alike honored by the record of the service. It 
tells of mutual consideration. It indicates that the servant 
problem of to-day would be solved, if only those who .em- 
ploy servants would treat them as something other than de- 
graded menials, if only the alleged servants would be con- 
tent to do their work with something in it of regard for 
their employers. The great fault of all service in these 
days is the absence of personal loyalty on the part of ser- 
vants, and that is due, in no small degree, to the fact that 
employers deaden their hearts to all feeling that those who 
work for-them are thinking human beings. We shall have 
more good servants when we have better masters and mis- 
tresses, and service will take on dignity and character if 
the served will treat the servants as worthy of a certain 
consideration and appreciation beyond the mere matter of 
wages. 
ze 
Maudlin 


THE proposal to change the designation of the Philippines 
to the McKinley Islands is a maudlin thing. There are 
better ways of honoring the late President’s memory. 

se 
Seth Low 

SETH Low’s candidacy should unite all New York 
against Tammany Hali in the approaching Mayoralty con- 
test in the metropolis. The only danger is, that the upper 
air and solar walk people will not turn out on election day, 
and that the understanding between the Platt and Croker 
organizations may result in quiet but efficient Republican 
knifing, of the anti-Tammany nominee. Croker and his 
crowd could not control New York without furtive Repub - 
lican assistance. The two big political machines “work in 
and in.” Therefore the hope for the redemption of New 
York rests more upon the independent Democrats than 
upon any other element. The Republicans furnish few 
mugwumps these days, and the Republican rank and file 
of the machine can get things from Tammany. It will be 
no easy matter for Mr. Low to beat both the machines 
and the money they can control. Mr. Low cannot be 
elected solely upon his name, his record as a college presi- 
dent and his excellent reputation. The only thing that can 
elect him is the vote of that element in the Democracy 
that despises Croker, Scannel, Devery and the filth in and 
upon which they flourish. 

et SF 
Boer and Filipino 


A RECENT wiping out of a company of American soldiers 
by Philippine insurgents has something of the look of the 
Boer’s successful sorties against the British. But the 
Boers fight on the level while the Filipinos fight treacher- 
ously. Ifthe United States forces would bring to bear 
against the Filipino insurgents measures one-half as drastic 
as those applied by Kitchener in the Transvaal there would 
be nothing left of the insurrection. General Chaffe asserts 
that the surprise and massacre were due entirely to “the confi- 
dence of the commanding officers in the assertions of friend- 
ship from the natives.” There should have been no such 
confidence, of course, but that it existed is proof that the 
natives have been too well treated and given credit for too 
much honor. A short spel! of severity in the administra- 
tion of Filipino affairs and in the prosecution of the pur- 
suit of the brigands would have a good effect and prevent 
further massacres. 


se 
Stifling Anarchy 
For once the newspapers seem to be a unit on a good 


policy. They are not indulging in sensationalism or senti- 
mentalism over the assassin of President McKinley. 
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They are referring to him as little as possible and, 
by ignoring him, are effectively preventing the spread of 
any tendency upon the part of “the reds” to apotheosize 
him. Choking off his celebration in the newspapers makes 
him unheroic. Denying him notoriety is the best method 
of discouraging others in the cultivation of a murderous 
megalomania like his own. 
et SF 
Charter Amendments and Hot Air 


THOSE eminently reputable gentlemen who are doing so 
much talking for the St. Louis Charter Amendments are 
not reaching the right people with their talk. They are 
not reaching the small property-owner, and that’s the man 
who will vote against the amendments. The contractors 
are working secretly against the amendments, and the 
greater number of the votes cast for Lee Meriwether for 
Mayor last April, will be against the amendments. What- 
ever there is left of the following of the last city adminis- 
tration is against the amendments. The ward leaders in 
the House of Delegates combine are against the amend- 
ments. The opposition is spread all over the city in places 
the Business Men’s League and the big clubs never reach. 
Party leaders, Republican and Democratic, are agreed that 
there is strong hostility among their people to this measure. 
The Charter Amendments are in grave danger of defeat. 
If defeated the action will block the progress of the World’s 
Fair. There is no way to get at the small taxpayer except 
through the party organizations and the party organizations 
can do nothing without funds. The persons who are 
pushing the amendments might as well - realize 
this first as last. They must furnish the coin 
to get out the vote. If they don’t, the opposition vote,based 
upon private interest and dread of higher taxes, will swamp 
the proposal. THE MIRROR warns the World’s Fair Di- 
rectors, the Business Men’s League, the swell clubs and all 
the other “respectables” that the small house-holder 
is the man who swings St Louis elections and he is 
against the amendments. The MIRROR believes the small 
tax-payer is wrong, because misinformed, but that does not 
alter the fact of his opposition. The Charter Amendments 
can be carried, but not by speeches, letters, editorials. 
They must be carried by organization and thus far there is 
no organization for the work. Both party organizations 
are available, but party organizations cannot be mobilized 
by “hot-air.” 

et 
A Hint of a Policy 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT at an early stage stopped the 
cackle of cabinet makers. The policy makers are now at 
work forecasting his future designs with regard tothe South, 
the Civil Service and such things. The public should pay 
no attention to the policy-framers. President Roosevelt will 
announce his policy in particular matters in his own time 
and his own way. He is not going to overturn all prece- 
dent in practical politics. He is not going to bea slave 
to the thing that has always been done. His policy 
will be that of the man who acts promptly but not 
too precipitately. There are thoee who think the Presi- 
dent is going to fall out with party leaders, right and 
left. He won’t. He will have his way, but he will 
make his way their way every time he can do so, and we 
may depend apon it that party leaders wil! be wise enough 
to ask of him only what they are quite sure he will grant, 
This is to be the Roosevelt policy, judging the future by 
the past in the light of the present. 

Fe 


Chicago’s Street Car Trouble 


CHICAGO is now in the act of settling the momentous 
problem of renewing the franchise rights of its street rail- 
ways without getting itself saddled and bridled and ridden 
by as cheap, as insolent and as grasping a gang of corpora- 
tions as ever disgraced a big town. Chicago has probably 
the most archaic, inconvenient, irregular and unsightly 
street railway system in the United States. Chicago is 
about eleven centuries behind St. Louis in this respect. 
Cable trains of four and five cars, of a type that once clat- 
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tered out Locust street on that first cable-road in St. Louis, 
are still crawling through the loop district of Chicago. 
The single, roomy and rapid electric coach is almost a 
curiosity there. Old horse-cars of prehistoric days still 
bump along in the heart of the city and even the cheap 
subterfuge of fresh paint is not applied as a peace offering 
to the public. More than fifty grade crossings within the 
city limits have, during the past year, added a hundred 
victims to the death list and that astonishing mortality has 
been due in great measure to the scarcity of cars and the 
necessity for racing at all hours in an effort to keep the 
time schedule. Mayor Harrison and his councilmen are 
face to face with the opportunity of their lives and, as they 
realize it, there is good prospect that the franchise seekers 
will “come to taw.” There is no “crooked” combine to 
the City Hall at Chicago to obstruct the Mayor’s work of 
bringing the corporations to time. 
Uncle Fuller. 


et 
PRESIDENT HARPER, HUSTLER. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





continues to focus upon that institution the favor- 

able regard of the business men, the utilitarians, 
the iconoclasts, the philistines and the educational cranks. 
His latest venture is the induction of “Commerce” as an 
established department of study in the Midway seat of 
learning. Men foremost in the great industries of the 
United States are to lecture there upon topics of which 
they are evidently masters. The paragraphers are predict- 
ing that the Armours, the Swifts, and the Cudahys will be 
approached with a view to establishing a chair of “Produce 
and Packing,” and that other lines of mercantile endeavor 
will be raised into the realm of brain and brawn by the in- 
stallation of full professorships. 

It is but a short time since the ultra-practical Harper 
raised one Alonzo Stagg, a great college foot-ball captain, 
to the lofty dignity of Professor of Physical Culture, giving 
tothe sturdy athlete a place inthe front ranks of the 
faculty and lifting the gymnasium into the same place with 
the laboratory, the clinic room and the law college. Pro- 
fessor Stagg loses none of his bestowed dignity by appear- 
ing uponthe gridiron these days clad in the rough-and- 
tumble armor of the football giant. He grinds his shaggy 
locks into the mud and sand, gets his nose “barked,” trans- 
forms himself into a human catapult and roughs it with his 
pupils with no fear of abating one jot of the dignity implied 
by a university professorship. 

It is not long since a distinguished member of President 
Harper’s progressive faculty declared that John D. Rocke- 
feller was “a greater man than Shakespeare;” another pro- 
claimed that Longfellow, as a poet, was not “among those 
present.” Another calmly informs the students of poetry 
that there is not a hymn in the English language that rises 
above the level of cheap doggerel, that religious books, 
generally, are rot and that, as a matter of fact, there is 
very little orthodox religion left amongst either professors 
or students of modern mold. 

The magnificent contributions which President Harper 
has elicited from John D. Rockefeller, the almost incredible 
ease with which he gets millions from men who never be- 
fore gave a dollar to the cause of education, the audacity of 
his innovations and the grand scope of his plans for the 
future of his university are all circumstances which have 
conspired to keep both the institution and its remarkable 
president constantly in the public eye. There may be some 
justification for the belief amongst older ethicists that 
Harper’s methods are coarse, that his university is “par- 
venu” and odorous of crude petroleum, but after all there 
is something noble and splendid about the irresistable 
energy, persistence and success which have marked every 
day of his service in the colossal work of building up a great 
university. Ithink that President Harper is wholly un- 
conscious of the bizarre ensemble of his chief work. I 
don’t think he would appreciate the hidden, shadowy but 
everlasting glories of old Oxford. Traditions, atmosphere, 
antiquity, the aristocracy of genius, the sanctity of study, 
are not, I think, very patent to President Harper’s estimation 


}? RESIDENT HARPER,of the University of Chicago, 


of a university. 
The harshest thing I ever heard said of him was: 
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“A bourgeois and a Baptist; that’s what Harper is and 
he’ll never get over it.” 

The speaker explained that Harper was of no fine na- 
tive fiber, that the emotionalism of his religious nature 
spoke in his aptitude for theatrical display in other activi- 
ties and that both qualities were so strong in him that no 
amount of study, experience or changed environment would 
make him other than a sensationalist, an opportunist, a 
radical in his method ot university-making. 

What measure of truth there may be in such criticism, 
may be guessed from the results now evident in the mag- 
nificent institution which Harper has built up so quickly. 
There can be no doubt of his extraordinary genius as an 
executive financier. Heso dominates the men associated 
with him in the university that they are all mere figure- 
heads inthe management of its affairs. He plans every- 
thing, undertakes everything and always “gets there.” That 
he has been a devoted student and is one of surpassing in- 
tellectual attainments, his career at Yale both as professor 
and pupil amply proves. 

Personally he is fat, smooth-shaven, alert, and positive. 
The habitual expression of his round face is one of almost 
cherubic amiability. He looks like a parish priest the day 
after the bazar. He has the saving quality of humor and 
in conversation never fails to impress his companion with a 
sense of personal importance that is both gratifying and in- 

sidious. Irreverent students call him “Hot-air Harper,” 
but that is only their rude way of explaining his genius in 
diplomacy. He is easilythe most popular man in the uni- 
versity, the most democratic of his faculty and better known 
among the business men of Chicago than any educator in 
the West. 
ee ee 


THE BRAND OF CAINE. 





IT IS PLACED ON THE ETERNAL CITY. 





T was Tacitus,—was it not?—who speaking of the 
Christians, (ot whom he knew nothing) remarked that 
they had found their way to Rome like every other 

evil thing. Mr. Hall Caine was certain to get to Rome 

sooner or later; and now he has arrived. Having got to 
the eternal city, he must of course take the eternal religion 
as his motive; nothing less would be worthy of Mr. Caine’s 
magnificent scale. His latest masterpiece,in the English 
edition, contains six-hundred and six closely printed pages; 
on most of them someone’s face shines as though it reflected 
the glory of the Almighty; on many of them someone’s 
complexion is golden. The story is simple and in fact 
musty in its antiquity; but Mr. Caine’s art has enabled him 
to adorn it with some fresh and brilliantly fatuous improb- 
abilities. We have the perfectly Christian young man, 
living with anarchists and directing their operations, with 
the intention of establishing forthwith Christ’s kingdom on 
earth by means of bombs and daggers. We have the 
ferocious, despotic Prime Minister determined to put down 
by any means this good young man. We have the wicked 
and beautiful young woman—it is she whose face always 
shines, it is her figure which, strange to say, remains 
through five-sixths of the six hundred odd pages perfectly 
lovely; and this young woman, by arrangement with the 
Prime Minister, sets out to seduce the good young man to 
making him the laughing stock of Rome, and immediately 
falls in love with him. We have the Pope, cardinals, con- 
fessors, police agents and spies, ambassadors, a comic but 
honest servant, and all the rest of the hack company. In 
the course of the tale there are arrests, two trials, a suicide, 
a murder and a pathetic death-bed scene. In short there is 
nothing missing of the whole apparatus of blood-and- 
thunder melodrama. Mr. Caine’s superb technique is 
shown by his copious use of the aid of coincidence. Smaller 
authors regard this as ah antiquated piece of stage ma- 
chinery. Not so Mr. Caine. With lordly contempt for 
the facts of life, he shows incredible daring and ingenuity 
in bringing people together. He makes the good young 
man son of the Pope, and the wicked seductive lady 
daughter of a saintly-doctor who had looked after the good 
young man in his youth. And the fist of the long arm, in 
the shape of convincing evidence, is shaken in the face of 
one character after another; yet with laudable reticence, 
which is to say a desire to fill six hundred pages, Mr. 

Caine allows none of them to perceive the truth until the 

right, that is, the last possible, moment. Mr. Caine has 

survived these devices, but they will not survive him. Mr. 









Caine, it is fair to admit, seems pretty well to take his own 
and his reader’s measure. Aware that his characters, etc, 
are not recognizable for what they purport to be; he very 
elaborately labels them. He gives us his candid opini 
of all his own work, tells us that this utterance is “noble,” 
this dream “sublime,” and soon all through. Well, M:. 
Caine knows his craft, and he knows his public. If by 
telling your readers that drivel is noble and moving, you 
can persuade them that it is noble, why not write drivel? 
To write well would, in these circumstances, be an offence 
against a prime law of art—not to use means disproportion- 
ate to the end to be attained. Mr. Caine’s end is to fill six 
hundred pages to the satisfaction of fools and ignoramuses; 
and he attains it. There are other aspects of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
great work on which one can only touch: the guide-book 
aspect, the diction, and the pathos. His copious descrip- 
tions and tourist tips are done in the typical style of the 
guide-book, except that they are less intelligible. Equally 
prosaic, they have not the compensation of usefulness. His 
diction is an Anglo-Italian jargon. His pathos may be 
gauged by his baby version of the Lord’s Prayer on an 
early page: “Our Fader oo art in Heben, alud be dy 
name!” Sacred things are nothing to your popular novelist, 
when there is money to be made out of them. This feat 
makes such animpression on the good young man that, 
twenty years later, he repeats it, only making some mis- 
takes, natural in the case of a foreigner, with the capital 
letters. 

Well, Mr. Caine is unique. Other masterpieces may 
follow this; but there will never be two Hall Caines, which 
is, perhaps, the world’s best consolation for the misfortune 
that there is one. 


Ft SF 
THE MICK AND THE MEDICI. 





RICHARD CROKER AND COSIMO THE ELDER. 





provoked a distinguished British reviewer to remark 

that the volume is an American counterpart of 
Machiavelli’s book “The Prince.” The role of Mr. 
Croker’s biographer, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, suggests 
that of Machiavelli or Guicciardini, but the resemblance is 
even closer between the Tammany “boss” and the Italian 
despot, between Tammany and the Medicean system. Of 
Cosimo the Elder it has been written that “he first suc- 
ceeded in solving the strange problem of becoming absolute 
ruler of a Republic that was keenly jealous of its liberty, 
without holding fixed office, without suppressing any pre- 
vious form of government, and always preserving the ap- 
pearance and demeanor of a private citizen.” Mr. Croker 
last held office in 1879, and has announced his firm resolve 
never to hold another as long as he lives. Cosimo, again, 
was essentially a leader of the plebeians, and his power 
founded on wealth in the first instance, depended largely 
on the ingenuity with which he turned the proletariate to 
use. Turning to Symonds’ “Renaissance,” we have been 
specially impressed by two passages in his chapter on 
Florence and the Medici. “It was their policy,” he writes, 
“not to plant themselves by force or acts of overt tyranny, 
but to corrupt ambitious citizens, to secure the patronage 
of public affairs, and to render the spontaneous working of 
the State machinery impossible.” Again: “In all the sub- 
sequent vicissitudes of Florence every change takes place 
by intrigue and by clever manipulation of the political ma- 
chine.” Lastly: “When exiled from Florence, they never 
lost the hope of returning as masters, so long as the pas- 
sions they had excited, and they alone could gratify, re- 
mained in full activity.” But the parallel can be pushed 
from general principles to details. Cosimo ruled through 
creatures of his own making; Mr. Croker “guards himself 
from overthrow from within by limiting the possibility of 
power-growth in those about him. He does not havea 
deputy chief to represent him; he has four or five. He 
grants tono one subaltern his whole countenance: he de- 
vides and subdivides it among several. By virtue of this 
system of cautious allotment of power in small parcels no 
underling becomes over-important or unduly tall. Also it 
breeds distrusts and doubts and jealousies among Croker's 
sub-captains thus distinguished.” 

The account which Mr. Lewis gives of the personality 
of the great Tammany chief is extremely engaging. Young 
Richard’s home in youth was “a scene of quiet and peace, 
the hall of order and religion.” Though undersized as a 
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boy, his strength was herculean. To a giant’s strength and 
in iron courage he added the activity of a goat, and when 
only twenty “knocked out” a professional pugilist. He 
was also an “exhaustless swimmer,” and off Long Branch 
once swam ten miles for his pleasure merely and by way of 
holiday. On another occasion he was seen disporting him- 
self amongst a shoal of sharks. “But nothing happened. 
The sharks, beyond getting out of his way when he came 
too near, took no interest in him.” He is “broad and thick 
and strong in person; short and dark as a December day.” 
He is “fortunate in an abundance of brains, as his seven 
and three-eights hat might testify. His hair has been 
brave; it is all at its post, guarding against baldness... . 
His gray eyes are kindly and sympathetic.” He dresses 
himself well, and “is as apt to lapse into evening dress with 
the disappearance of the sun as any exquisite.” He loves 
children, his delight in a horse is “without a boundary,” 
but “itis probable that his best affections are given to the 
bull-dog.” He “never drinks strong waters, and has a 
dread of drunken men.” Thus it comes about that there 
is “scant drinking among the whelps of the Tiger.” There 
isa “deep strain of religion” in him, and “while he might 
miss a political convention, he will not miss the Sunday 
service of his church.” He hates profanity and coarse 
talk, is a large purchaser of theological works, and “a 
devout follower of the spoils system.” He is courteous, 
accessible, self-contained, taciturn, by turns bluff and 
suave, “a composite of both Fabius and Scipio.” In a 
word, “he dominates almost four millions of folk;” to say 
that his power is Czar-like is “to shear it of frontier and 
tell but a part of the story;” he is “a worthiest influence of 
his town and time.” 

Omitting the shark story and a few decorative details, 
how closely the foregoing sketch tallies with that given by 
Symonds of Cosimo de Medici; “Abstemious and simple in 
his habits, affable in conversation, sparing of speech, he 
knew how to combine the burgher-like civility for which 
the Roman praised Augustus with the reality of a despo- 
tism all the more difficult to combat because it seemed 
nowhere and was everywhere.” The parallel fails in one 
particular. Mr. Croker is no Mecenas, no patron of art or 
letters. But at least his lifelong bosom friend and col- 
league, John Scannel—Scannel who shot his brother’s 
murderer twice before he killed him—was “among the 
world’s scholars of Shakespeare.” 

It is in its vindication of Machiavellian virtu and frodi 
onorevoli that the true significance of this volume resides. 
And no better motto for its title-pages could be found than 
Guicciardini’s summary of his patron:—“If Florence was 
to have a tyrant, she could never have found a better or a 
more pleasant one.” 


Ft ot ut 
A COUP IN COPPER. 





BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





that the Rockefellers are trying to bring about a 

sharp reaction in values, for purposes which are 
not stated, of course, but which may be surmised. Shrewd 
observers are agreed that the late manipulation and sudden 
slump in Amalgamated Copper and Anaconda shares must 
be ascribed, not to the passing or cutting of dividends, but 
to sinister, speculative schemes, in which square dealing, 
honesty and regard for the rights of stock-holders play no 
part. Standard Oil interests have always distinguished 
themselves by their clever and unscrupulous maneuvers in 
speculation, and by their signal ability to keep on the 
windy side of the law. 

There can be no question that the copper stocks, in the 
past few months, have been scandalously manipulated. 
Early this year, Amalgamated Copper, after having been 
admitted tothe regular stocks quoted on the exchange in 
November, 1900, sold at 8334; it rose to 1284¢ in April, 
declined to 90 during the wild panic caused by the “corner” 
in Northern Pacific common; then it rose again to 130, the 
the highest on record, on all sorts of bullish rumors, put 
forth by insiders in order to facilitate unloading, and 
finally started upon a decidedly retrograde movement. 
Some days ago, the company’s directors decided to pass 
the extra dividend of one-half of one per cent., which had 
been declared all along, and this seemed to knock the 
bottom out at last, the stock dropping very swiftly to 88. 
In spite of frequent warnings, the public invested heavily 


[ue are now rumors current in Wall street circles 
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in the shares, owing tothe regular payment of 8 per cent 
dividends and assurances that the earnings were sufficiently 
large to warrant the assumption that a good dividend could 
always be paid. It was, therefore, no wonder that investors 
were rudely awakened from their dreams of safety, when 
the announcement came that the directors had reduced the 
dividend, and made haste to get rid of their holdings at any 
old price. To explain their unexpected action, the direc- 
tors stated that the restraining order, issued by a court in 
Montana, preventing the payment of dividends on Boston 
& Montana Copper stock, made the payment of the usual 
quarterly dividend of 144 per cent and one-half per cent 
extra on Amalgamated shares impracticable. It will be 
remembered that the Boston & Montana Company was, 
some months ago, absorbed by the Amalgamated, the latter 
company issuing its own stock in exchange for that of the 
former. Boston & Montana shareholders received, of 
course, a very fat price. Through the exchange the capital 
stock of the Amalgamated was increased $75,000,000, the 
total authorized now being $155,000,000. The directors’ 
explanation sounds plausible, but must not be taken at its 
face value. 

The suspicion is well-founded that insiders, who sold 
their holdings at top-prices some time ago, engineered the 
decline, with a view towards repurchasing at a cheap figure, 
shaking out the innocent, confiding holders, and concen- 
trating the stock in a few hands, in anticipation of another 
gigantic deal. There is strong reason to believe that the 
whole copper industry of the United States will eventually 
be placed under the control of the Standard Oil people. 
They have secured, in addition to the Amalgamated, the 
constituent Boston & Montana, Anaconda and Butte & 
Boston, besides many other, though smaller, properties. 
The Anaconda was organized in 1899, when the stock sold 
at 70; a few days ago, it dropped to 34. The stock has 
been paying 4 per cent per annum, but there is considerable 
doubt regarding the ability of the company to continue to 
pay this rate, asthe earnings are decreasing. The shares 
are of the par value of $25 per share; the total capital 
stock is $30,000,000. It is well known that the Rocke- 
fellers got the worst of the bargain when they secured con- 
trol of the Anaconda. The principal rivals are Senator 
Clark, of Montana, who owns extensive mining properties 
in the Northwest and in Arizona, and the Calumet & 
Hecla. There has been talk of an absorption of the latter 
company by the Amalgamated, but it seems to have been 
premature and unfounded. So far as Clark is concerned, 
there is little probability of his arriving at an amicable un- 
derstanding with the Standard Oil interests. He appears 
to be full of fight and determined to remain independent. 

The Calumet & Hecla is undoubtedly the best paying 
copper mine in the world. The management is conserva- 
tive; the property is in excellent condition, not overcapital- 
ized, and dividends are large enough to satisfy the greediest 
shareholder. A large amount of the stock is owned by the 
employes of the company. Without this property, the 
Standard Oil crowd will be unable to control the copper 
industry satisfactorily. The capital stock of the Calumet 
& Hecla Company amounts to $2,500,000, of the par value 
of $25. In the fiscal year of 1899, the company paid 320 
per cent. in dividends. The stock is selling at about $750 
to $800 per share. 

It is very likely that the Rockefellers will, by the force 
of circumstances, be compelled to absorb all competing 
properties in this country that are forsale. The copper 
industry is weakening; there has been a sharp decline in 
the price of the metal, as well as of the shares, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. London and Paris report big declines 
in Rio Tintos. The Amalgamated is trying to maintain the 
price of the metal at 17 cents, but it is doubtful if they will 
be successful for any length of time. Production is 
increasing and consumption decreasing. The Rockefellers 
have evidently a tough job on hand. They appear to be in 
that desperate position which the Secretan copper syndicate 
occupied, years ago. That French prototype of the Amal- 
gamated tried to gain full control of the copper field, but 
finally gave up the ghost, unfortunate shareholders losing 
millions, and natural trade conditions resuming their sway 
Supply and demand is a tough law to buck up against. 
Whether the Standard Oil people will be able to defy or 
nullify it, remains tobe seen. Itis more than doubtful. 

Cautious people will not invest in copper stocks, no mat- 
ter how tempting the temptation may be, or how much 
prices may be reduced. To buy shares of this kind is like 


$ 


playing with loaded dice. You don’t know what you get, 
and you don’t know when or how you will be “done up.” 
The earnings of the Amalgamated Copper Company are 
metaphysical; the company never submits an annual state- 
ment, in violation of the rules of the New York stock ex- 
change. If you are a stockholder, you have no right to 
complain or to ask for facts and figures. They simply tell 
you to take your dividend and shut up. 
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GROTESQUE AND SERIO-COMIC, 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 





Toulouse-Lautrec. The cable says that absinthe 

killed him. If that is true, the many Americans 
who know the sort of artist this young man—he was little 
over thirty—was will not be surprised. A colored poster 
by Toulouse-Lautrec reproduces the low life of modern 
Paris as brutally and as vividly as do the pages of Zola, the 
verses of Verlaine, or the songs of Yvette Guilbert. A 
few years ago, when the fashion for artistic posters spread 
from Paris to London and this side of the Atlantic, every 
amateur of that form of decoration was familiar with the 
name of Toulouse-Lautrec. Even the superficial dilettante 
collectors, who only prete nded an interest that others really 
felt, had this man’s work at their tongue’s end. His pict- 
ures were harsh, the colors violent, but he reproduced the 
brutal in French life as few other artists have done. 
When a publication devoted to the art of picture posters 
appeared in Paris under the title, “Masters of the Poster,” 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s poster for the Divan Japonais was the 
first one reproduced in miniature, the prominence given it 
testifying that this particular placard was accounted more 
striking even than the work of Jules Cheret. The side of 
Parisian life that this artist depicted was the life of the 
cheap music-halls, the drinking cabarets, and everything 
that the majority lump together in the word decadent. 
The fact that he painted a great many posters put his art 
before the general public, who, however much they may 
have rebelled at his brutality, must have had their attention 
arrested. That, after all, was doing a good deal. The 
poster must shout at you, not sing; the posters of Toulouse- 
Lautrec might be said to shout profanity across the street. 
If you have seen Toulouse-Lautrec’s posters for the Divan 
Japonais, Yvette Guilbert, the Troupe de Mlle. Eglantine, 
Jane Avril and A. Bruant, you have little more to learn 
about the seamier side of Paris. As much as a verse of 
Verlaine, or a statue by Rodin, these pictures reproduce 
the overripe genius of the Gaul. This man pictured the 
superficial so bitterly that he etched it upon the memory. 
I venture to say that there are already more people who 
prize the music-hall pictures of Toulouse-Lautrec, than 
there are those who can recall who or what were Jane 
Avril or the Mlle. Eglantine troupe of dancers. When 
Yvette Guilbert sang in Chicago, the picture that Toulouse- 
Lautrec had sketched of her was used on the cover of the 
Central Music Hall programme. It is in many ways one ‘of 
the best things he ever did. The artist and the subject 
were in exact accord; there is nothing more like a poster 
by Toulouse-Lautrec than a chansonette by Guilbert. 
Another work of his that arrested the attention wherever 
it hung was his poster of that strange Parisian figure, A. 
Bruant, for whose songs another artist, Steinlen, has also 
done such fine work. The legend, “A. Bruant, au 
Mirliton, Bock :13 sous,” in conjunction with the picture 
itself, is a brief epitome of the sort of Paris that the per- 
vasive American is forever gaping at in search of 
“Bohemianism.” 

The work of William Nicholson seems to show un- 
doubted influence of Toulouse-Lautrec. Nicholson, it will 
be recalled, is the artist who, in partnership with another 
artist, produced the Beggarstaff Brothers some years ago, 
who, later, made something of a sensation by a series of 
portraits, done in flat tints, mrinted in W. E. Henley’s New 
Review, in which series the sketch of Queen Victoria was 
specially discussed; and who quite recently came over here 
to do a similar series for Harper's Weekly, in which were 
included such men as Richard Croker, Mark Twain and 
President Roosevelt. The American series was not a 
flawless success, but it showed, as had the other Nicholson 
sketches, undoubted influence of Toulouse-Lautrec. Per- 
haps Mr. Edward Penfield has not been altogether un- 
touched by the effect of this grotesque Parisian, nor has 
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Mr. Claude F. Bragdon. In Germany the drawings of 
Bruno Paul are indubitably reminiscent of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. So, however the man may have flung his life 


away, some impress of it remains. In getting at the heart 
of boulevard and café life Paris at the finish of the 
nineteenth century one will have to include the posters of 
Toulouse-Lautrec among the necessary documents. 

Fad 

THE opinion of Mr. William Dean Howells, Mr. Harry 
Thurston Peck, and other eminent literary persons is 
earnestly requested on the following statement that 
emanates from a Boston publisher whose name I shall be 
delighted to furnish to the interested. Announcing a 
change of Spolicy on the head of press-reviews, the publish- 
ers makes the following deliciously naive statement: 

“We are now very rarely sending any books, unless we 
are assured from past experiences that they will be reviewed 
in such a way as to help the possible sale, instead of the 
contrary. While we realize, of course, that the reviewer 
should be absolutely unbiased, we will at the same time 
confess frankly that it is our opinion that ‘-—-——’ uses 
editorial copies more to get good copy for a bright 
paragraph than to review the books. In other words, it is 
the impression of the writer, as far as he is personally con- 
cerned, that he would never be inclined to purchase any 
of his own books that he has seen mentioned in ‘——-—’ 
with possibly one or two rare exceptions. . . .” 

There’s richness for you! The candor of the thing 
is really delicious. The reviewer is to consider no 
duies to his readers or to the reading public: 
he is only to help the publisher sell books! 
The firm stands confessed as never issuing books 
that an honest critic can praise. One had thought a sense 
of humor would prevent a publisher from that admission. 
The clause about the reviewer’s being “absolutely unbiased” 
is, in view of the rest of the letter, the height of comedy. 
“Possibly one or two rare exceptions” is, when you stop to 
consider it, a gem of tautology. If this eminent exponent 
of the unconsciously comic were not a resident of Boston, 
the thing would scarce beso shocking. But to think of 
such a frank confession coming from Boston is to wonder 
what has happened to that erstwhile home of creative and 
critical literature. What does Mr. Arlo Bates think of 
this naive declaration concerning the purpose of criticism? 

Fd 

A CURIOUS commentary on the fate of books may be 
gleaned from an advertisement of one of those huge de- 
partment stores whose success appears to be causing the 
disappearance of the old-time book-shop. A number of 
copyrighted books are offered at the tempting price of 25c 
each. Among these are a number of second-rate British 
novels, but the following Americans are also represented: 
Henry James, Clinton Ross, Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
Elia W. Peattie, and H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Surely this 
is a pretty how-d’ye-do! Can this, perhaps, be the belated 
sequel to those screaming announcements of “selling at the 
rate of ten thousand a week” that we so constantly see and 
hear about the newest of the new books? Is this the 
ignominy that follows the momentary success? If so, then 
there is, after all, justice left in the world, and the bottom 
still has a way of dropping out of markets—whether in 
wheat or books—that have been unduly inflated. At any 
rate, there is something pathetic in this effort at tempting a 
public merely by cheapness. The sad part of it is, too, 
that a public looking for twenty-five cent books is not always 
the public that can appreciate Henry James or Egerton 
Castle. Here are the titles of some of the books included in 
this offer: “What Maisie Knew,” “In The Cage,” “San 
Isidro,” “The Land of the Castanet,” “Dross,” “Episcopo 
& Co.” It is apparent, at once, that this is not the type of 
book that sells into the hundreds of thousands. The 
greater is the pity. Mr. James’ subtle art is still caviar to 
the general. His mosaic manner in the use of English 
gets him, as in this case, to the bargain-counter; Mr. Hall 
Caine’s unreasoning flux of verbiage makes his a name 
with which the flat-dwellers of Harlem and suburbia keep 
the ball of conversation on its ungrammatic way. And to 
think of the fashionable Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s 
observations on Spain going for aquarter! Really, literary 
fame is somewhat dear at the price. Once there was a 
time when the Chap-Book was much talked about. Its 
Volume One was accounted rare, and has brought as 
much as $25 at sales. From the advertisement before me 


of 


one finds that Volume Five, bound in cloth, may be had 
for a quarter! 


O, la, la, la-la-la! Oh decadence, oh 
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Yellow Books, oh snows of yester-year! Sad as it is to 
find Mr. Henry James. and some other really artistic 
writers in “this lot marked 25c,” the incident,as a whole, is 
yet rife with warning for such as are deluded by the pub- 
lishers’ advertisements into thinking that the occupation of 
authorship is all cakes and ale. 
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ROOSEVELT AS A WRITER. 





HIS HISTORIES, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS AND HUNTING VOLUMES. 
OR aman not yet 43 the output of Theodore Roose- 
F velt as a writer is large. He is barely twenty 
years out of college, and of these he has spent 
sixteen in active and laborious public service. A man who 
has been a member of'the legislature, civil service com- 
missioner, president of the police board of New York, 
assistant secretary of the navy, a lieutenant colonel in 
active service, governor of the State of New York and 
Vice President of the United States, all within a score of 
years, is hardly to be expected to have acquired much 
“literary baggage.” But in that period Mr. Roosevelt has 
published a half-dozen serious works in history and in 
biography, three original works on hunting and ranch life 
and a considerable number of essays, some of them of an 
extremely careful and permanently valuable character. 

Had he done nothing but write his fascinating hunting 
books—and lived through the experiences they relate in so 
simple and winning astyle—he would probably be more 
widely known in other landsthan any other American, save 
one or two. Had he not obscured his reputation as a his- 
torian by his industry he would have a distinct place in the 
circle of American writers in that field. It remains true, 
however, that if his life had been left full and active his 
iterary work would in all probability have had less value, 
and the value would have been less peculiar. 

It may be said of Mr. Roosevelt’s writing that it is at 
its best when it approaches most nearly to action, and this, 
we are confident, would be the judgment which he would 
be most content to deserve. 

His hunting books are a striking instance of this 
quality. They are models of straight-forward and con- 
vincing narrative and description. The personal element 
is, of course, prevalent in them, but it is not at all obtrusive 
or out of perspective. There isno assumption of modesty 
in them, no affectation of indifference to the writer’s own 
share in the experiences and observations recorded. He 
is quite frankly and inevitably a chief actor in the tale, but 
not at all the hero. He takes his part with zest, and his 
personality lends a natural and constant charm to every 
adventure. But he is intensely interested in the game he 
pursues, in the country he hunts over, in his companions, 
in everything that presents itself to his eager and vigorous 
mind, to his keen and alert vision. The present writer 
speaks only as a general reader, quite uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the hunter’s craft, and without that reverence 
for them which devotees demand, but as a general reader 
he finds Mr. Roosevelt’s hunting books the most engaging 
and satisfactory of their sort. 

In his histories and biographies, Roosevelt the writer is 
most successful when Roosevelt the man is most completely 
enlisted, and when his subject is of the sort to which his 
multiform activities have been most closely related. They 
are best, certainly they are most interesting, where they 
are the unconscious representation of the author’s mind 
and character. He misses, for instance, some of the most 
significant phases of the curious and original nature of 
Gouverneur Morris, and is most strangely limited in appre- 
ciation of some of the other great minds in our early or 
later history, but he grasps firmly and renders clearly the 
working of the essential forces that went to the “Winning 
of the West.” These he feels; he has been in active 
alliance and co-operation with them, and has had to wrestle 
with them. He has known in personal intimacy the sur- 
vivors and present representatives of the victors in that 
mighty struggle, and the men who are developing what 
their ancestors or forerunners won. His sympathies are 
intense, and so is his imagination, but they are also some- 
what limited, and his estimate of men and events when his 
sympathies are not awakened or his imagination kindled is 
sometimes defective and even unjust. 

The little volume of essays he published in 1897, 
immediately after his retirement fromthe police board of 
New York, has most of the traits of his entire literary 











product. They range in date over a dozen years. Four 
of them are in effect autobiographic, discussing the legis- 
lature of New York, the police of New York, civil service 
reform and machine politics in New York. These are 
models in their kind, and their kind is an extremly difficult 
and risky one. They are direct in narrative, clear and 
succinct in description, well-weighed and convincing in 
their judgments, moderate in temper, and simply indispen- 
sable to the reader who wishes to study the subjects with 
which they deal. They reveal directly, as the histories 
and biographies reveal indirectly, the mind and character 
of the writer. They are almost entirely free from 
the extreme criticism and sweeping theorizing which, for 
this hater of mere ethics and theorists, seems to have a 
fascination that he can resist only when his mind is en- 
gaged on facts with which he himself has dealt. Of his 
defects and temptations there are also examples in the 
essays, especially in those that suggest lay sermons, in 
which the preaching is strikingly inferior to the author’s 
practice. 

If Mr. Roosevelt’s vigorous personality constitutes a 
limitation on the scope and excellence of his literary work, 
it also gives to the best of it both charm and value. If 
that part of the work in which the personality is not 
enlisted does not compel attention, the rest demands and 
repays study. The ideals of the writer and of the citizen 
are the same, and they.are high. No one who has fairly 
made himself familiar with both can deny that. From the 
point of view of the critic it is extremely interesting to 
note that when the best qualities of the man are most com- 
pletely called into play the best work of the writer is ‘done. 

The New York Times Saturday Review. 
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AN EPISTLE OF STRAW. 





TRUE RELIGION AND SAINT JAMES THE JUST. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

The edifying article in the MrrRorR of September 26th, 
entitled ‘‘A New-Kindled Flame,” in which you speak of 
the awakening of American religious feeling caused by 
the spectacle of our late loved President’s beautiful death, 
has given great comfort to many who had almost. begun 
to believe in the decay of faith. I received, last Thurs- 
day, the London Sfec/ator, and,after having read ‘‘A New- 
Kindled Flame,” read the article ‘‘An Epistle’of Straw”’ 
enclosed herewith. I wish you would publish it in the 
MIRROR, for it seems to supplement the MIRROR’S article 
upon Mr. McKinley’s religion in a most remarkable 


: A Clergyman, 
St. Louris, September 27th, 1901. 


manner, Respectfully, 
se 

N what does “true religion” consist? This is a question 
| by which many serious laymen of the present day are 
.. continually distressed. The Protestant privilege of 
private judgment in matters pertaining to the Christian 
faith is by no means always a privilege easy to exercise. 
Nothing is harder than to read the New Testament with an 
open and candid mind. Not only the words themselves, 
but glosses on those words, and theological theories drawn 
from those glosses, are so familiar to us that any attempt to 
read as for the first time seems well-nigh hopeless. Every 
verse is overlaid with the moral and dogmatic deposit of 
centuries, and only the most determined effort to forget 
will enable the inquirer to judge fairly of “the truth as it 
is in Christ.” One reason for this difficulty of discernment 
comes from the long-established habit of regarding the 
New Testament as one book, and of forcing the opinions 
of one writer into the’ expressions of another. The great 
Protestant, Luther, however, had too much mental sincerity 
to be able to concur in this common practice, and when he 
could not blind himself to the fact that the Epistle of Saint 
James did not, at any rate verbally, coincide with portions 
of the teachings of Saint Paul, he cut the book out of the 
Lutheran Canon and declared it to be “a veritable epistle 
of straw,” founding his dictum of exclusion upon the sup- 
posed doctrinal contradiction, and upholding it by the fact 
that Saint James is seldom quoted by the early fathers, and 
then not always as possessing complete Apostolic authority. 
Modern criticism has, however, gone far to prove the 
authenticity of the Epistle, and it may, we think, be said 
without fear of contradiction that it is now considered by 
most learned authorities to be established. Admitting, 


then, that “James, the Lord’s brother,” wrote the book 
which bears his name, it must be of enormous value as 
bearing upon the Gospel “once delivered to the saints,” for 
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‘aint James must have lived for years under the same roof 
with our Lord. All we know of him apart from his writ- 
ings is that in the beginning of our Lord’s ministry he was 
one of those “brethren” who “did not believe,” but that, 
after His resurrection, Christ “appeared unto James and 
then unto the Twelve.” Saint Paul describes him as one of 
the “pillars of the Church” at Jerusalem, and to him the 
great Apostle unfolded his scheme for the conversion of 
the Gentiles. Once again we hear of “the Lord’s brother” 
as chosen to pronounce judgment in the matter of the 
obligation of Jewish rites upon Gentile converts—and to the 
wise and conciliatory spirit which he showed upon this 
occasion he probably owes his traditional title of “the Just.” 

To turn from the man to his book. With regard to the 
date of the Epistle authorities differ. Some put it as early 
as A.D. 45, others as late as A.D. 60. The latter main- 
tain with Ewald that it shows evidence of direct effort to 
controvert mistaken inferences which had arisen from the 
teachings of Saint Paul. To the ordinary reader, however, 
these much discussed differences of opinion between the 
two Apostolic writers appear to spring from difference of 
temperament and environment rather than from any 
irreconcilable dogmatic distinction. Saint Paul was a 
learned theologian, strong and eager in argument, bent 
upon freeing Christianity from bondage to the works of 
the Jewish law, and determined to set and preserve the 
jewels of Christ’s religion in a world-wide system of dog- 
matic faith. Saint Paul’s genius was creative and he had 
been trained in dialectic. The mind of Saint James, so 
far as his short writings enable us to judge, was entirely 
receptive. While Saint Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel, 
Saint James worked in a_ carpenter’s shop, often, no 
doubt, laboriously planing that “easy yoke” which served 
our Lord to typify the religion wherein men shall “find 
rest unto their souls.” From Christ he learned uncon- 
sciously that “true religion” which was finally transformed, 
after Christ had left the world, into the unwavering faith 
for which tradition tells us he was stoned to death. Both 
these early Christian teachers died martyrs for their faith, 
yet both had arrived by very different roads at the conclu- 
sion that the faith which will remove mountains or induce a 
man to give his body to be burned without charity “profiteth 
nothing.” 

The whole Epistle of Saint James turns upon a some- 
what startling definition of “true religion.” Upon this 
definition the rest of the book hangs; and simple and al- 
most bald as itis, it is none the less evidently the expres- 
sion of the writer’s mature opinion—his last word on the 
subject—for he prefaces his definition by solemnly declar- 
ing that he speaks “before God.” “True religion and un- 
defiled,” he declares, “is this: To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” A life of benevolence, sympathy, and 
purity is, he teaches, the outcome of that “law of liberty” 
by which he exhorts men to live, and by which he assures 
them that they will be judged. He lays down no hard-and- 
fast rules for a religious life, but simply asks his converts 
to get rid from among them of immorality and excess of 
frivolity, that they may “receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word which is able tosave their souls.” That law, 
he seem to teach, presses alike on all who would be “truly 
religious,” making no difference between those who possess 
Spiritual gifts and those to whom religious experience is not 
vouchsafed. “Every good gift and every perfect gift cometh 
from above,” he writes, but their possession is evidently no 
essential part of the worship which may be attained to by 
all,—alike by men of the world and men of learning, and 
“wayfaring men, though fools.” In developing his theory 
of practical Christianity Saint James displays a vein of 
satire which, unless in the Book of Proverbs, is not to be 
found elsewhere in the Bible. “What doth it profit, he 
asks, if a man say he have faith and hath not works, can 
faith save him?” “If a brother or a sister be naked or des- 
titute of daily food, and one of you say to him, ‘Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and fed,’ notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the body, what 
doth it profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is dead, 
being alone.” Then with biting irony he continues: “Thou 
believest there is one God; thou doest well; the Devils also 
believe and tremble!” 

The religious man, according to Saint James, is not only 
to avoid the grosser sins in his effort to “keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” He is to give up frankly the at- 

tempt to serve God and Mammon. He is to avoid all 
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pandering to wealth, and all the acts of oppression by 
which wealth may be made. “If ye have respect of per- 
sons ye commit sin,” he asserts; and warning the rich 
tyrant of his day, he cries: “Behold the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields which is of you 
kept back by fraud crieth, and the cries of them which 
have reaped have entered into the ears of the God of Sab- 
baoth.” At the same time, the poor are ordered to “grudge 
not, lest ye be condemned,” and Saint James suddenly calls 
to remembrance the “royal law to love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” as though he would control his own bitterness 
on the vexed subject of Christianity and property. (The 
Christians at Jerusalem tried, it may be remembered, the 
plan of having “all things in common,”—possibly the 
scheme originated with James. We may gather the ill- 
success of this enthusiastic experiment of a young com- 
munity from the fact that no other church followed their 
example, and that not very long after, Saint Paul—whose 
chief interest was always in his Gentile converts—put him- 
self out of his way to collect funds for “the poor saints at 
Jerusalem.”) Luxury Saint James evidently feared, as 
likely to militate against self-control—and complete 
self-control he enjoins as an ideal—a control which 
must begin with strictness of speech. “If a man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, able 
to bridle the whole body.” Yet shortly after this stern 
counsel of perfection he ruefully admits that “the tongue 
can no man tame.” Against the Oriental tendency to un- 
truthfulness he is particularly hot. Yea must be yea, and 
nay, nay. The current coin of ordinary assertion is not to 
be debased by the constant taking of oaths. Oppressors, 
slanderers, hypocrites, and the double-minded all receive 
short shrift from Saint James. “Sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. Do not err, my beloved brethren,” 
he declares. Here and there, however, he displays a won- 
derful tenderness, and through all the mists and changes 
of nearly two thousand years we seem to trace the smile 
that so often accompanies a real knowledge of, and love 
for, human nature,—in those men who are “more learned 
in men and manners than in books.” They that “lack 
wisdom” should, he advises, “ask of God, who giveth 
liberally unto all and upbraideth not; but let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering.” It is as if he would say: “When 
you ask for wisdom make sure that you really desire to be 
wise and are not half-hearted in your prayer.” Saint 
James knew that even religious people do not always en- 
tirely desire to have a right judgment in all things, and 
this, not only because a right judgment often means a sen- 
tence against a man’s self,—many people who are not 
quite just are scrupulously disinterested. The temptation 
to take a one-sided view of any matter comes very often 
from nothing worse than an innate love of a theory, from 
the desire to make all the events of life illustrate a precon- 
ceived philosophy, or froma natural impatience of sus- 
pended judgment. 

No dogmatic plan of salvation is to be found in this 
early Christian exposition of the message of Christ. With 
satirical emphasis Saint James denies to any man the right 
to make a virtue of his religious convictions. Virtue con- 
sists, he teaches, in kindness, temperance, sincerity, and 
the search after wisdom, “the wisdom that is from above,” 
which is “first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.” Such teaching may not be in ac- 
cordance with the recognized canons of the churches, but 
it cannot be swept away by their disapproval. If the New 
Testament is verbally inspired, then Saint James is verbally 
inspired also, and if not, then his degree of inspiration is a 
matter which comes within the scope of private judgment. 
Whether, therefore, we see in every word of every Epistle 
the finger of God, or whether we look upon them as the 
writings of fallible men, divinely appointed to hold up be- 
tore mankind the “light of the world” so that “the coming 
of the Son of Man” should be as “the lightning that cometh 
out of the East and shineth even unto the West,” in either 
case the Epistle of St. James cannét be ignored. It still 
speaks to the condemnation of such as put creed before 
conduct, and to the comfort of all plain men to whom the 
intricacies of theological theory and research are as sealed 
books,—who see the narrow way in front of them without 
daring to assert that they always discern the goal, but who 
wait for the time when “faith is made perfect by works” in 
the patient practice of the “true religion” which was 
preached by Saint Jamés the Just. 


CREVE COEUR. 





BY JON E. GORSE. 
AKE of the broken heart, what is your tale— 
ies Traditional Indian maiden’s fate 
Because at rendezvous her love was late? 

Or, fleeing lovers foundered in a gale? 
Came some Ulysses’ sunset painted sail, 

Speeding toward her whom he had charged to wait, 

And heard no horn or hound, but at home’s gate 
Bones of Penelope gave him sad hail? 


Upon thy marge the water-lilies bloom, 
On thy dun waves the gayest sails are spread, 
Song burdened breezes flags and pennants stir, 
Within encircling forest’s tented gloom 
Minstrels entice; whate’er your tale of dread 
’Tis past: to-day is joy upon Creve Coeur. 
ee Ut 


RED CORPUSCLES AND ART. 





BY VANCE THOMPSON. 





anemic. They are deficient in red blood cor- 

puscles. Thisis true of the drama; it is true 
of music, painting, sculpture, poetry—all the arts. 
George Moore used to have a phrase for it. “Art to-day” 
he would say, “lacks guts!”: 

And so it does. 

Were I to use my own phrase I should say that what we 
all lack is the Rabelaisian spirit. Perhaps it is not quite easy 
to define this spirit in exact terms—unless one should use 
Luther’s alliterative phrase—but your idea of it is clear 
enough. In every age when art has a strong accent, when 
it displays vigor, inventive force, power of hand, original- 
ity, you find something of this Rabelaisian spirit. It 
sparkles in Aristophanes. It flaunts itself magnificently 
across the Renascence. It laughs with you in the mirth of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, just as it beckons you from the 
insolent canvas of Titian. Shakespeare had it, and his 
contemporaries. It sat with Jan Steen in his cabaret 
among blowsy girls and ragged lads. It was conspicuous 
in Goethe’s life and letters, as in Fielding’s and Wagner’s 
Rubens’ and Balzac’s. You can’t get away from it. 

Wherever and whenever art and letters attain virility, 
vitality, force of hand, strength of creation, there you find 
this Rabelaisian spirit, which is, indeed the spirit of the 
natural, wholesome man, who loves and laughs, labors and 
prays and is unashamed. 

There is just a trifle more to this than was hinted in 
Martin Luther’s phrase. “Wine, woman and song,” he 
wrote, and after he had written the words the devil ap- 
peared to him. Martin Luther threw his ink bottle at the 
devil (the stain is to be seen on a wall in Eisenach to this 
day) and routed him gloriously. This was well done of 
Martin. It gives us reason to believe that he would not have 
objected to an emendation of his phrase, which should make 
itread: “Wine, woman, song and religious fervor.” And 
this perhaps is—as near as one can get it—that state of the 
natural man which is described as Rabelaisian. 

It would seem that the natural man loves all that tends 
to expand his emotions and that his art is merely the ex- 
pression of his joy in expansive life. Whenever life has 
gone strenuously, when he has found himself in a great 
age—in the stormily magnificent fifteenth century, in the 
sturdy and subtle seventeenth century—he has made for 
himself an artistic instrument, resonant, beautiful, capable 
of expressing his virile and individual emotions. 

Great art is always virile. 

The slim pallidities of Fra Angelico belong to a day of 
degenerate and monkish thought. 

Rubens’ great blonde women are the solaces of the 
eternal fighting man. 

And if the great artist has always been virile and whole- 
some, he has also been the broad, spendthrift, Rabelaisian 
man—spendthrift of his golden fancy, his wit, his heart, his 
intelligence. He has not chiseled a sonnet—like Mallarme, 
and called himself a poet. Like Homer, like Shakes- 
peare, like Goethe, like Titian, like Rubens and Da Vinci 
and Angelo he has poured forth a rich and golden stream, 
which only death could dam. I do not think that there is a 
better example of the essential prodigality of the great 


TT: trouble with the arts to-day is that they are 
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artist than Rubens—not even Shakespeare, who dowered 


the world with so much intellectual magnificence. And I 
like to think of Rubens sitting in his garden (while his 
handsome wife sipped a glass of wine, and his handsome 
children frolicked with the peacocks), and sketching out, 
before breakfast, a masterpiece. 

What a great, flamboyant energy was here! 

When one thinks of Rubens there is a measure of dis- 
couragement in looking at the art and letters of the present 
day. I fear it is a little generation, dear Lord, a dyspeptic 
generation, which whimpers pallid roundelays. When a 
hirsute and Rabelaisian person like Walt Whitman passes a 
shudder runs through organized society, so monstrous he 
seems and gross. 

And this, as I have said, disquiets the thinking man. 
He cannot persuade himself that all is well with the age 
that has a petty and pallid taste in art and letters. He 
recognizes the sway of the artificial in the admiration 
which the modish art critic professes for Botticelli. He 
acknowledges sadly that it is the mode to admire the 
degenerate, the etiolate, the smug, the caduque, the petty 
things of this day or the grimacing symbols—out of which 
all meaning has faded—of the days gone by. 

But personally I believe that art is passing away from 
this evil fashion. I believe there is dawning upon the 
world a new lustiness. I like the echo of these Turkish 
war-cries. I have faith in the wholesomeness of the 
scarlet energies of battle. And equally I believe that out 
of more strenuous days will come higher ideals for art, 
nobler books, more vital paintings, realler music, statues 
worthy of warriors. 

It needs only a whiff or two of powder to blow away all 
the petty, primping ideals of the modern schools of art and 
letters. Then will come some new art and literature and 
an appreciation of what was sane and great in the work of 
the past. Perhaps I am over-hopeful in this matter. Be 
that as it may, I cannot persuade myself that it is the 
critical person’s business to write only of books that never 
will be read, of plays that never willbe seen, of pictures 
and marbles that the future will willingly neglect. 

Of late it has been a bad fashion to exalt the second- 
rate men of the past—perhaps as a subtle compliment tothe 
men of the present. 

I think it is about time that we were done with this af- 
fectation and pose. It isa poor form of wit to sneer at 
Shakespeare. It is a mark of unintelligence to shudder at 
red blood corpuscles. There has been far too much of 
this. 

Who are the popular writers of the day? 
persons. 

And the popular dramatists? 

Smug gentilities like Pinero and Grundy. It is woeful 
and true. Even the playgoers, who assume the attitudes 
of superior persons, get no higher in their likings than the 
pallid ratiocinations of Ibsen or the empty dogmatism of 
Henri Becque. And all this is mint and annis and cummin. 
There can be no drama—there can be no vital art of any 
sort—until there has grown up an appreciation of the 
Rabelaisian spirit, until we dare to face our passions; until 
we are unashamed of the riot of red blood corpuscles; until 
we are frank enough to be what the dear Lord made us— 
lusty, joyous men and women, lovers of apples and flagons, 
carnal and unabashed. 

It was Heine who pointed out that the Berliners are 
moral—because they sit in snow up tothe navel; and this 
is the morality of art and letters to-day. It is an artificial 
and unclean morality. It is the insincere modesty of the 
fig leaf. Ah! for the frank, sweet innocence that used the 
fig leaf as a fan. 

If the drama is to be what it has been, if the arts are to 
get on their legs, we shall have to get into life some of the 
old, open Rabelaisian spirit, some of the unabashed recog- 
nition of appetite andsex and the wholesome vulgarity of 
the natural man. 

As George Moore said bluntly, “Art to-day lacks guts!” 

And so it does. 

But it lacks just a trifle more. You remember my 
emendation of Luther’s motto? It had something to do 
with religious fervor. Before there can be any sincere art 
we have got to get over the absurd mock modesty of deny- 
ing that we have immortal souls. The intellectual fashion 
of two decades ago made for the pseudo-scientific pose of 
irreligion. A great many people persist in this fashion— 
as though they were to wear the coats or bonnets of 1870! 


Caduque 





The Mirror 


There is a beautiful sincerity, a magnanimous and salutary 
egotism in assuming that you have an immortal soul. You 
may not have one; I do not say you have. But, if you are 
going to accomplish anythingin art, you have got to believe 
you have. j 

The art of the fu‘ure? 

Ah! my pallid and anemic friends—playwriters, poets, 
musicians, painters—we need have no fear of that if you 
will but get out into the open spaces of life, let your blood 
riot and your passions blaze unchecked; let your natural 
and wholesome egotism have its way, even though it should 
lead you to the whimsical conclusion that you have an im- 
mortal soul. 

Read Rabelais, mes amis, and become Rabelaisian. 

Of such are the kingdom of art. 

From the Musical Courier. 


Fee 
THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 





BY GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 





GREAT deal of unhappiness would be spared us 
A in this world if the pagan in us would stop crop- 

ping up in our tendency to consider ourselves as 
picked out individually as marks for the shafts of the gods 
—if we would but adapt ourselves toa broader modern 
view of life. If, for instance, Miss Babbington had been 
willing to consider Ferrier’s case impersonally, in the light 
of the triumph of environment over heredity, both she and 
Ferrier would probably have been very much better off— 
or even had she realized that it was primarily her own 
fault, in any event. 

She should have married him and have gone West with 
him when he wanted herto. He urged as much. Fate 
and physicians conspired together to send him to the jump- 
ing-off place; the least she could do would be to go along, 
he said. But Miss Babbington was cast in the same mold 
as thatqueen who ended upon the guillotine because she 
would not fly from France without her necessaire. She 
urgedthe essentiality of a trousseau. Ferrier said things 
about clothes in general that only the fact that he was ill 
and not himself could have excused—things that no woman 
might hear unmoved. A final quarrel threatened, but it 
ended in compromise. 

Ferrier should go to the Pacific Coast, as he had been 
bid, and, the trousseau being completed, Miss Babbington 
should take along her mother and it,and marry him there. It 
would be somewhat unconventional,but California itself was 
that,so no one would have reason to beshocked. Moreover, 
the prospect of separation from Ferrier for a year or so was 
a thing Miss Babbington did not like to contemplate. She 
cared for him a good deal more than her insistance upon 
the trousseau would lead one not versed in the workings of 
the feminine mind to believe. 

So Ferrier went West alone, and, at the journey’s end, 
found that California was not entirely the savage place he 
had more than half expected it to be. He told Miss Bab- 
bington so—with regrettable lack of tact. He told her 
that he wrote, sitting in the warm sunlight amid roses and 
palms, looking over a soft, blue sea. It was the sort of a 
letter one writes during the first stages of enthusiasm, 
before one begins to forget to write at all. Naturally 
enongh, Miss Babbington, who read crouching over a grate 
fire, hearing the wind howling outside and the sleet beating 
against the window pane, thought that if he had not beeh 
so excessively cheerful it would have been in somewhat 
better taste. 

It was well enough to assure her that she was the angel 
needed to make the spot a paradise, but he should have 
looked upon as Hades that place where she was not. It 
fell short of being paradise, of course, as he was careful to 
assure her; but nothing was wanting to make it Eden— 
not even the Eve (which was not her name, but as Ferrier 
never told that, himself, it will have to do.) 

She came into the. garden and found Ferrier sitting 
there. It was a carnation garden, just shetered and 
inland enough to get none of the freshening breeze from 
the sea. The air was warm and languid and thick with 
scent—the scent of carnations that spread for acres upon 
acres away; of the heliotrope that hung a mass of purple 
redolence above his head; of the honeysuckle that loaded 
the roof of the greenhouse near by; of an orange-grove in 
blossom to windward somewhere. There were humming- 





birds hanging at the flower-cups, bluebirds and blackbirds 
drifting about. Ferrier watched them with heavy eye 
The love-tale he had brought with him lay neglected upon 
his knee. He has recollecting poetry. He murmured 
drowsily, half aloud, of “beds of amaranth and moly,” o 
“warm airs lulling, blowing slowly, and half-dropped eye- 
lids still.” 

From which it may be seen that the power of heredity 
was in the decline. When a youth of good New England 
ancestry, trained from infancy to look a world of hard, 
dry facts inthe face, and to struggle for existence in the 
markets of the earth—when such a one comes to the point 
of dreaming at midmorning and quoting verses to the hum- 
ming-birds, the time for mischief is fully ripe. 

And this was, in the nature of things, the time for Eve 
to appear. She floated into his line of vision by way of 
the gravel path. She wore no garment of leaves, but a 
sky-suggestion of cloud-white and faintest-blue. She was 
hatless, her parasol hung low over her shoulder, and her 
brown hair gleamedin the sun. 

Ferrier watched her coming ‘toward him between two 
rows of La France rose-bushes in full bloom. He was 
sure that she would stop there where she was and sit beside 
him upon the bench. Which was exactly what she did; 
but, lest any one should suppose that she was not a 
thoroughly nice girl in every way, be it said that—it was 
not by any means the first time that she and Ferrier had 
met. They had spent mornings together upon the beach, 
and afternoons upon the verandas of the hotel, and their 
intimacy was just one degree short of where Ferrier 
thought it necessary to make her acquainted with any of 
his purely personal affairs. 

“Shall I tell you”—said Eve, and her voice, like the 
voices of the poem, wasthin and far away—“shall I tell 
you what you were thinking about? You were thinking 
that all the ties of the past are as frail as cobweb strands, 
are nothing stronger now than a thread of mist—like that 
up there.” She raised her eyes to one faint line of cloud 
that lay upon the sky. 

“Yes,” said Ferrier, drowsily, as one who is under a 
spell, “but how does it happen that you know?” 

For answer she turned the eyes to him. After which 
that happened which happened in heaven once; there was 
silence for the space of half an hour, or rather less, per- 
haps. 

A blackbird, burnished and glowing till its wings and 
breast flashed prism hues again, lighted among the pink 
branches of an oleander-tree, and preened its wings and 
considered them. A mocking-bird sang from far away in 
the heart of the orange-grove. Then Ferrier spoke at last. 
“Why should it matter to either of us,” he said, “that there 
has been a yesterday?” 

Her hand was lying upon the bench. His own closed 
gently over it, and she did not draw away. He drew her 
closer to him, so close that it lay, at length, against his 
shoulder, the head with the glinting brown hair. He 
looked at the lips. They were warmly red, and it is with 
lips, even as with wine, there is danger in looking upon 
them when they are red 

There was a cheerful, human whistle, the scrunch of 
clumsy feet upon the gravel of the walk. The bell-boy 
from the hotel—glaringly out of place in his red and brass- 
button trimmed uniform—came into sight. He was bring- 
ing a telegram and shrilling, “I’ll Leave My Happy Home 
for You-ou-ou.” He smiled appreciatively. For Ferrier 
was reading his tale of love, and Eve was poking a praying 
beetle with the ferule of her parasol, and it was not well 
chosen from the point of view of likelihood. 

The telegram was for Ferrier. The boy delivered it, 
resumed his tune, and went his way. Eve was watching 
Ferrier’s face. 

“Is it bad news!” she said. She moved a little nearer 
again. Ferrier folded the telegram hastily, and put it in 
his pocket-book. 

“No,” he told her, “thenews is distinctly good.” His 
scent-drugged sense of duty was coming to life again, and 
he felt that he should feel it to beso. There followed a 
pause. She was waiting to hear the rest, and Ferrier was 
wondering what would be the best thing, in the long run, 
that he could do; how he could come out of it all, not with 
flying colors—he had no hope of that—but with even the 
smallest tatter of shred of decency. 

He turned upon her that unflinching gaze attributed by 
the moralist to the conscience-clear. “There will be a 
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MR. SMALL MAN! 
Just a Word, Please! 











really have no ground for complaint, as brains move the world, not inches. 


you money. 


Yow’ve often complained (to yourself, of course,) about the disadvantages of being smaller than some other people. You 


important particular, just because of your size. Now we are coming to the point. We sell 
Clothing for young men and boys or have the very largest stock in St. Louis to choose from 
too. While Men’s Clothing is not in our line exactly, yet the Young Men’s Business Suits and 
Overcoats are of the best Men’s styles, and if you are 38 


in chest or smaller we can fit you to perfection and save 


real Tailor Fit, for every suit will be fitted to you by our 
expert tailors. You thus get a real tailor-fitted suit for 
about half what a decent tailor would ask and for at least 
a quarter less than regular men’s clothing stores would | 

ask. We do not ask you to take our word for it even— 


Just run up and see for yourself what we can do for you. ihe 


Incidentally you can be a winner in at least one 


You need not worry about not getting the 









































friend of mine here this afternoon,” he said. He stopped. 

“Yes,” murmured Eve. 

“I may as well tell you, I suppose,” said Ferrier, “that 
she is the girl to whom I am engaged.” 

She rose slowly up from the seat and stood looking at 
him without a word. Her head was contemplatively upon 
one side, and there was a smile upon her lips, but back of 
her eyes there was a hint of strain. It was a long half- 
minute before she spoke. 

“I am not sure which I think is the more to be congrat- 
ulated, you—or the girl,” she said. 

Ferrier sat where he was and watched her going down 
the walk between the rows of La France roses in full 
bloom. He was not under any spell or enchantment now, 
and he knew that he had behaved himself surprisingly like 
a cad. 

But no normally constituted man with whom a charm- 
ing girl is in love can continue for longin any such un- 
pleasant frame of mind. It does not argue that Ferrier 
was more light than most, because, by the end of a fort- 
night, he had very nearly forgotten the entire affair. Eve 
had done her best to that end by vanishing from the hotel 
and from his field of vision without word or sign; and so 
had Miss Babbington—by other means. Who would look 
back upon the garden from the threshold of paradise. 

The threshold of paradise, in this case, was the railroad 
office, and Ferrier was getting the tickets for his wedding 
trip. Miss Babbington was with him—it was one of the 
advantages to be reaped from Western unconventionality 
that she might do such things. But she left Ferrier to the 
settlement of dollars and bits and walked about the office, 
observing the pictures that hung against the walls. There 
were the Yosemite and Shasta, the Grand Canon and the 
Yellowstone. There were views of an ostrich farm and of 
several Coast hotels—of the hotel where she and Ferrier 
and her mother were, more especially. She stopped before 
this. Inthe centre was the big photograph of the hotel it- 
self, and at the four corners, set in medallion-wise, were 
smaller views of the attractions around the place. The 
carnation garden was one of these. Now if that particular 

photograph had been in one of the upper corners of the 


frame all would probably have gone well, and this story 
would never have been told. But it was in the right-hand 
corner, and directly upon a level with Miss Babbington’s 
eye. She went quite close and examined it. 

When Ferrier came up to her she was examining it still. 
There was a smile of satisfaction with life and things upon 
his face. Upon Miss Babbington’s there was nothing of 
the kind. Unfortunately, Ferrier failed to notice either 
that or the curiously shaking quality of her voice as she 
asked him if he had bought the tickets yet. He tapped the 
pocket where they were. “San Francisco and the 
Yosemite,” he said. 

“I’m sorry,” said Miss Babbington, “that I shall not be 
going with you—that you will have to take the trip alone.” 


“Alone——” repeated Ferrier. He started to laugh, 
but he saw that, whatever else it might be, the matter was 
not a joke. 


“Unless,”—went on Miss Babbington, making a struggle 
to. keep calm that turned her white—“unless you can get 
another girl to go with you—some one as obliging, for 
instance, as that girl in the picture there.” She pointed 
with a gloved finger, which shook perceptibly, to the 
medallion in the lower right-hand corner of the frame. 
Ferrier did not understand, but he went a little nearer and 
bent down to look. 

The photograph was very small, but it was also very 
clear.. The carnations in the foreground might have been 
counted one by one, and, though it was hardly more than 
an inch in size, there could be no possible mistaking the 
figure of the man upon a bench half hidden by the helio- 
trope vine, of the man upon whose shoulders a girl had laid 
her uncovered head, of the man who was, plainly and 
beyond any hope of denial, kissing that girl. By no stretch 
of fancy could it be imagined as any but Ferrier himself. 

He waited a moment longer, studying the picture 
closely, by way of gaining time. Then he nerved himself 
to the ordeal and faced about. “Mighty poor sort of joke 
on the part of that photographer,” he began. 

But the plate-glass doors of the railroad office had 
already swung shut behind Miss Babbington, and he was 
speaking into empty air. From the Argonaut. 


FROM THE GREEK. 





LAUS VENERIS, 





Asclepiades: Samos, I., 2. 
ee to thirsty throats in summer is the draught of 
snow, 
Sweet to sailors after winter spring’s first blossoms 
blow; 
Sweetest though when one cloak covers 
Two glad lovers. 
G. Leveson Gower 
& 
THE FLYING BIRD. 





Oh happy bird, low poised above the blue, 
Scorning the toilsome earth, 
Since downward first thy circling pinions flew 
From the high crannied home which gave thee birth; 
Two kingdoms are thy own; o’er sky and sea 
Thou wanderest ever free. 


Oh happy bird, thou hast no thought nor care— 
I would not have thee know— 
Whether ’twas hate or love or wild despair 
That forced that yearning cry so long ago; 
“Ah! could I with the halcyon take my flight, 
When the blue wave flowers white.” 
From the Academy. 
we 


TRODDEN KISSES, 





Between the earth and thy dear feet 
To set a barrier were unmeet; 
Fear not; thy steps, when thou dost pass, 
Shall lie as lightly as the grass. 
Oh music of thy footsteps dear! 
New blossoms strangely springing here! 
Flowers, on the earth erewhile unfound! 
Close kisses trodden on the ground! 
From Philostratus, by Percy Osborn. 


















































THEATRICALS. 





KELCEY AND SHANNON. 





A brand new play by Martha Morton! 
Scarcely a matter of great importance, but 
always worthy of -some attention. Miss 
Morton is a dramatic tailoress and makes 
plays to order, so it is always interesting to 
note how successful she has been in the 
selection of material and how well she has 
fitted it to the players for whom it was de- 
signed. 

In her latest effort at play-fitting the lady 
has been most happy. Certainly, as far Mr. 
Kelcey is concerned there is no fault to be 
found. The measurements have been ex- 
act. Lord Canning, “her lord and master,” 
fits him to perfection. He is Kelceyesque in 
Lord Canning isa gentleman 
He loves, 


the extreme. 
of dignity and fine character. 
he woos, he marries, he remonstrates, he 
commands, he is stern, he relents. All 
these things Mr. Kelcey can be, and do, 
and that quite easily and cleverly, too. What 
a relief it must be to him to slip into a role 
which fits him so comfortably after wrig- 
gling in misfits like “Moth and Flame” and 
“Manon Lescaut.” 

Miss Shannon? The “fitting” has been 
quite as accurate, though the gifted Effie 
has shown us that she can successfully 
adapt herself to quite a diversity of roles. 
She has always been a good actress and has 
improved steadily until she now deserves to 
rank with the first in the land. 

Indiana Stillwater gives her opportunities to 
enact the spoiled, willful American girl; 
then she may laugh and cry—and there is 
always a tear in her smile—; she storms a 
bit too, and then she is piteously repentent 

Miss Shannon is as pretty as ever and has 
lost none of the art of enhancing her beauty 
by tasteful attire. In the last act she isa 
symphony in pink, as delicate and airy as a 
summer cloud tinted by the morning sun. 

Her command of facial expression is 
great, but this mobility of feature is a little 
dangerous, as she is inclined to overdo, and 
at times distorts her pretty face with un- 
necessary grimaces. 

Miss Morton has drawn characters that 
approach caricatures to assist the leading 
roles, but they are all interesting and 
amusing. The play has few dull moments. 
It is immensely entertaining and was hugely 
enjoyed by the audience at the Olympic, 
Monday night. Laughter, applause and 
many curtain calls testified to this. 


ad 
AN IRISH PLAY. 


The popular Irish troubadour, Chauncey 
Olcott, is once more attracting large audi- 
ences atthe Century Theater. He appears 
ina new play, entitled “Garrett O’Magh.” 
There is not much of a plot; the characters 
and incidents are rather conventional. It is 
the usual, well-known Irish drama. There 
is the worried hero, the conspiring villain, 
and the coveted maiden, the latter creating 
considerable anxiety and trouble by her 
ideas of romance and high-strung ideals of 
a husband. The hero has been in the United 
States, built up a good business, and returns 
with his friend, Rufus Hardy, to his Irish 
home. He has very ordinary, common- 
sense ideas about marriage and his duties, 
and thus meets with difficulties in winning the 
affections of the romantic girl, the daughter 
of a Dublin attorney. Through the assist- 
ance of the father and his (the hero’s) 
aunt, both of whom are very anxious to 


marry, but determined to get rid of 





a midnight elope- 
the whims 
who, of 


the young people first, 
ment is planned, to satisfy 
and fancies of the young girl, 
course, does not know anything about the 
conspiracy entered into between the lover 
and father and aunt. The elopement is 
“pulled off,” and a great success. The 
lovers hie themselves to aninn, in company 
with Rufus Hardy and his Dulcinea, the 
latter the heroine’s maid. There they are 
surprised by one of the conspirators, a 
woman who has been trying to enmesh 
Garrett. She apprises the romantic girl of 
the “put-up job,” and of the artificiality of 
the elopement. The latter, of course, is 
rudely awakened; she reproaches her lover 
for his trick, and everything seems to go 
wrong fora little while. At last, however, 
matters are explained and adjusted to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

Mr. Olcott sings several new songs, and 
is giving a good representation of the hero 
He is inclined to overdo his part at times, 
but the audiences are. generous and willing 
to overlook such minor faults. Edith 
Barker, asthe heroine, is up to the standard 
of plays of this kind. She is pretty and 
sweet-looking. The supporting company 
does all it is expected todo. The infantile 
element is again well represented, for rea- 
sons not very obvious. Scenic effects and 
costumes are excellent. 


et 
FRATERNAL WEEK AT Ex. 


This is a busy week at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, being given over largely to fraternal 
societies, each of which has special musical 
programs suggested by the various music 
committees. Perhaps the most important 
event of the week is the mass meeting on 
Friday night of the United Sunday School 
Choruses for which Mr. McClain and Mr. 
Bolt have made the amplest preparations. 

Over two thousand school children will 
occupy the stage on that evening, and their 
songs will prove a revelation to any who may 
never have had the pleasure of listening to 
so large a chorus of children’s voices. The 
first intention was to have the little ones ap- 
pear on the Coliseum stage, but this plan 
was abandoned for the reason that many 
special displays have the right of way on the 
Coliseum floor and could not be disturbed. 

The art galleries, now that all the pictures 
have been incorporated into the printed 
catalogue, isthe resort of many St. Louisans, 
not a few of whom are astonished to see the 
wealth of art-treasures owned and loaned by 
their fellow-citizens. 

New pictures are being shown in the 
Mannograph, the king of moving picture 
machines, the latest being the views of the 
McKinley funeral at Washington, D. C., and 
Canton, Ohio. These are printed from a 
gelatine film 850 feet long, the longest ever 
exhibited in this city. 

ee 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


ee Ft 
GIDDY HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Brilliant effects are to be seen in men’s 
French linen handkerchiefs. Theie hand- 
kerchiefs come in plaids and stripes and in 
plain colors, pink, for instance, the center 
of a light shade, and with a darker shade in 
the border and possibly a band of white. 
Some of the quieter designs come in black 
and white in small plaids or stripes. 
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IS “THE CRISIS” A PLAGIARISM? 





To the Editor of The Mirror: 

Ever since the appearance of Mr. Church- 
ill’s great book, there have been rumors, and 
the highly entertaining remarks in your 
number of Sept. 26th, will no doubt tend to 
bring out some interesting evidence per- 
taining to the question, whether or not 
Churchill’s “Crisis” is a plagiarism of 
Woerner’s “Rebel’s Daughter,” for nothing 
can be of livelier interest tothe book-reading 
world than an accusation of plagiarism against 
the most popular book of the year. The 
writer of these lines, after careful perusal of 
both books is still at sea, and sends you these 
few lines in the hope that others, abler and 
more pronounced in their views, will take 
the question up and establish the facts. 

A strong resemblance between these two 
stories of love, politics and war, is patent to 
all who have read them, and supporters of 
Woerner may claim a year’s priority of 
publication, and probably many more of 
composition. 

Your article states that Churchill is as 
free from plagiarizing Woerner as Shake- 
speare is from plagiarizing Holinshed and 
Plutarch. Now that is just what we would 
like to know. Did Churchill go to Woerner 
like Shakespeare went to Holinshed and 
Plutarch, from whom the bard of Avon. took 
not merely incident and plot, but characters 
and passages entire, almost word for word? 
Did he, or did he not? That is the question. 

Now, no sane man will dare to criticize 
the greatest man that ever wrote, for his 
divine pilferings, if we so choose to call 
them, from the old chronicles. Would to 
heaven he had done more of it, instead of 
spending the last five years of his life in 
swapping real estate in Stratford. Then 
might we have had some half score more of 
Caesars and Cleopatras, and Henrys and 
Richards. 

The question of comparative merit be- 
tween “The Crisis” and “The Rebel’s 
Daughter,” is another matter, and would re- 
quire some space to do the subject justice. 
At present, we are troubled with the query, 
did Woerner inspire Churchill to write “The 
Crisis” in a like manner as Plutarch inspired 
Shakespeare to write “Coriolanus?” Nor 
need it in the least reflect on Churchill’s 
fame, if, like Shakespeare, he knew a good 
thing when he saw it, and therefore picked 
it up and made it his own 
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But did he, or did he not?—that is the 
question. 

Mr. Woerner is dead, and therefore silent. 
Perhaps, Mr. Churchill will tell us, to what 
extent, if any, “The Rebel’s Daughter” 
served as his Pierian spring. G. 


ee Ft 
For ART’S SAKE: “Griselda,” said the 


visiting relative, “you ought not totry to 
sing when you are shaking with the chills.” 
“I haven’t gotthe chills, auntie,” replied the 
church-choir soprano; “Iam practicing on 
my tremolo.” —Chicago Tribune. 


ee 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bevis have returned from 
the fashionable Kastern resorts. 

Mrs. Rutherford Cook, of Lewis Place, will 
leave in short time for an Kastern trip. 

Miss Agnes Taussig has returned from her 
outing at the Eastern and Northern resorts. 

Miss Laura Edwards, of Jefferson City, Mo., is 
the guest of Judge and Mrs. Leroy Valliant. 

Mrs. Eyerett S. Brooks has returned from the 
East accompanied by her son, Mr, Elgin Brooks. 

Miss Florence Harrison, who has been travel- 
ing in Europe with Mrs, Heminway, is in Paris. 

Mrs. F. A. Steer accompanied by her daughter, 
Mrs. J. S. Leahy, has returned from Charlevoix, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Julius Walsh, accompained by her 
daughters, left last week for Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Boyce accompanied by 
their family have returned from the Buffalo Ex- 
position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sultan, of Forest Park 
boulevard, left a day or two ago for Old Point 
Comfort. 

Miss May Summerville and Mr. Philip Wilson 
have set November 6th as the date of their 
marriage. 

Miss Florence Hayward has returned from the 
Northern resorts, and leaves this week for New 
York city. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Leland Boogher have removed 
to Forest Park boulevard with their mother, 
Mrs. John Eville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Boogher, returned from 
the East, are now entertaining Mrs. John on 
Hill, of Fort Smith, Ark. 

Senator and Mrs. Vest, who have been all 
summer at Eureka Springs, have gone to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the winter. 

Mrs. Robert Reilly, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Florida Reilly, has returned 
from a visit to Uniontown, Pa. 

Mrs. lL. D. Kingsland, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Bessie Kingsland, returned last 
week after a summer in the East. 

Mr, John R. Triplett and his daughter, Miss 
Mary Triplett, are at present in San Francisco, 
Cal., attending the Episcopalian convention. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Martine Kershaw and their 
daughter, Miss Madeline Kershaw, have re- 
turned from their summer home at Hematite, 
Mo, 

Miss Genevieve Heath, of West Pine boule- 
vard, who has been spending the past year in 
Philadelphia, returned the early part of this 
week, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Bruckman, of Lindell 
boulevard, accompanied by their little son, 
Harold, have returned from the Colorado 
resorts, 

Misses Martha and Cayloma Evans, of the 
South Side, have returned from the Northern 
lakes with their sister, Mrs. W. N Claggett, of 
Jefferson, City Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Kimball, accompanied by 
Miss Mary Kimball, have come in from Harney- 
wold, and gone to Galveston, Tex., to visit Mrs. 
Kimball’s danghters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruffin Winter have returned 
from their vacation at Grimes’ Hunting and 
Fishing Lodge, at King’s Lake, Mo., accom- 
panied by their little son. 

The Cabanne Club will give a ball and chil- 
dren’s danceon Friday evening next, at their 
club house. The little folks will have the floor 
until ten o’clock, after which the elders will have 
their fling. 

The engagement of Mr. Howard Boogher and 
Miss Bessie Lane, of Hillsboro, Ill., was an- 
nounced to their friends some months ago, and 
they have now set the 31st of October as their 
wedding day. + 

Mrs. Charles H. Peck, of Vanderventer place, 
has announced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Belle Peck, to Mr. Max M. Bryant. Itis 
understood the wedding will be one of the 
events of November. 

Mrs. Joseph Branch and Miss Branch have 
issued invitations for a large reception, Friday 

afternoon, in honor of their two friends, Mrs. F. 
B. Slizer, of Helena, Ark., and Miss Elizabeth 
Klolz, of Newark, N. J. 

Announcement cards were sent out the early 
part of the week, by Rev. Dr. Robert A. Holland 
and Mrs, Emma Sprague, acquainting their 
friends with their marriage on ‘Thursday, 
September 26th. They will be at home to their 
friencs, at 4003 McPherson avenue, 

An engagement lately announced is that of 
Miss Judith Brown, of Kirkwood, and Mr. Les- 
lie Dana, Miss Brown is the daughter of the 
late Governor Gratz Brown, candidate for Vice- 


President with Greeley. Mr, Dana is the son of 
Mr. George Dana, president of the Excelsior 
Manufacturing Co. 

An engagement of interest to St. Louisans, 
recently announced in Kvansville, Ind., is 
that of Miss Emma Howell, of that city,and Mr. 
James Edward Cox, of St. Louis, who will be 
married on Wednesday, October 23d, at the 
Trinity M. EK. Church. A reception will follow 
at the home of the parents of the bride, Captain 
and Mrs, Lee Howell. Miss Howell spent a 
great part of last winter in St. Louis, the guest 
of Mrs, B. F. Givens. 

Mrs. Emma Garesche, of Goodfellow and 
mma avenues, has announced the engagement 
of her eldest daughter, Miss Laura Garesche, 
to Mr. Chester B. White. The wedding will take 
place on Thursday, October 17th, very quietly at 
the home of the bride, with only the immediate 
relatives of the bride and groom present. The 
young people will reside at Marquette, Mo., for 
awhile, coming to St. Louis later. Miss Garesche 
is the daughter of the late Edmond Garesche. 

Dr. Algernon S, Barnes has announced the 
engagement and approaching marriage of his 
son, Mr. Percival Clinton Barnes, to Miss Har- 
riette Morgan Weed, of Chicago. The wedding 
will take place on Wednesday, October 23d, at 
the home of the bride, in Chicago, and will bea 
large church affair. The young couple will re- 
side in Kansas. Miss Weed has many St. Louis 
friends, having frequently visited Miss Ida 
Barnes, of Maple avenue. 


se et 

Recently while Lillian Russell was en- 
joying a light luncheon with a few friends, 
the conversation turned upon the all absorb- 
ing topic, dress. Miss Russell’s idea ac- 
corded with the majority of mankind, in that 
she deemed a well groomed foot the most 
salient point. Nothing is more pleasing to 
the eye than a pretty foot incased in one of 
Joel Swope’s late fall style of boots. Swope’s 
shoes are best in fit, in finish and in durabil- 
ity. Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, 


U. S. A. 
et 


HAVE SMALL FEET. 

We must not expect to see any more small 
feet in this time and generation. The little- 
footed girl is, for obvious reasons, hopelessly 
out of date. What a pity! And another 
correspondent, writing from the shades of 
Harvard, says it is well known from their 
seldom walking that Southern ladies are 
noted for their small feet. During the sum- 
mer school in Cambridge two Southern young 
ladies went to a store inthe square to pur- 
chase shoes. When asked by the dealer 
what size she wore she replied 14, or if 
there was much walking to do she could wear 
No. 2. To her surprise the man said he did 
not carry such small sizes of ladies’ shoes, 
as there was no call forthem. Which goes 
to show that the ‘new woman’ has already 
made her mark on the sands of time, and 
that it is several sizes larger than the one 
left by her sainted grandmother. 

Se al 
“THE USONA” 


The opening reception held at the Usona 
Hotel, corner of Kingshighway and Mc- 
Pherson avenue, was quite a brilliant suc- 
cess. An exceptionally well arranged 
musical programme, rendered by the hotel’s 
efficient orchestra, was one of the features 
of the evening. The “Usona,” with its cozy 
furnishings and up-to-date equipments, is 
one of the few places where one may secure 
ideal home accommodations. If you desire 
a quiet, airy room with all the comforts of 
home, inquire for terms at the “Usona.” It 
is the most up-to-date institution of its kind 
in the city. 

ead 

Ephraim—“He dun held foh aces.” 

Rastus—“Wot did you hold?” Ephraim—“Mah 


breff! "—Baltimore World. 
J Ss 


Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Fall Styles 

















WEDDING INVITATIONS. 


furnished on request. 


Or 100 cards from ‘‘your plate’’.. 
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* Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 
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Now ready in Our Stationery Department. 
66 99 Is one of the newest styles 
Our Carrara in fine Writing Papers— 60c 
box of 24 sheets with enyelopes for ........2....... .. 
Other new styles are the Sage Green, Colonial Gray 


Special Offer. 


This This Box of 100 sheets aud 50 en- 

Monogram Monogram | velopes of our Imperial Vellum, 

Die Die very fine stationery, stamped 
$1.75 $2.00 


with your monogram 
of two letters, only...... $1.2 


In correct forms and styles, engraved in the English shad- : 
ed and Roman lettering, also in script. Samplesand prices This This 


SCRIPT ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS. i Fg 


Engraved plate in script and 100 finest cards 
BR RE ks deni cery weavaes caccck iielica ns Cale, aad bebe 


ape beet $1.50 


ON BROADWAY. Cor. Locust St. 
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and Tea Rose, 
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..$1,00 MAIL ORDERS 
Given prompt attention, 
Samples and prices fur- 
nished on request for sta- 
tionery,invitations ymenus, 
guest cards, etc. 
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ALLURING. 


The following curious matrimonial ad- 
vertisement recently appeared in a 
Tokio, Japan, paper: “I am a beautiful 
woman. My abundant undulating hair 
envelops me as acloud. Supple as a willow 
is my waist. Soft and brilliant is my visage 
as the satin of the flowers. I am endowed 
with wealth sufficient to saunter through 
life hand in hand with my beloved. Were 
I to meet a gracious lord, kindly, intelligent, 
well educated and of good taste, I would 
unite myself with him for life, and later 
share with him the pleasure of being laid to 
rest eternal in a tomb of pink marble.” 


ee 
WHITE LIVERY. 


A London novelty said to have created a 
great sensation there during the season was 
the summer livery of many coachmen and 
footmen of the smartest families. The livery 
consisted of white linen, with collars, cuffs 
and facings in black. The straw Homburg 
hats worn this summer by many coachmen 
on this side of the Atlantic, as well as in 
London, of course, capped the costume. 
Apropos the Homburg hat for coachmen, 
London hasn’t altogether taken kindly to 
them. One authority declares: “They give 
him such a /aisser aler holiday-making air 
as is not desirable either in coachmen or 
footmen.” The authority goes on to suggest 
that high hats made either of black or white 
straw would be better for midsummer livery 
than the go-as-you-please Homburg. 


et et 


He—I wonder why it is that it takes a 
woman so long to order a dinner in a 





restaurant? 

She—Why, one can’t be expected to find 
the most expensive things with a mere glance 
of the eye. 

et Ut 

Brooklyn Workingman'’s Wife (in 1901): 

What’s happened, Danny? 

Her Husband (desparately): Well, I’ve 
been fired by J. P. Morgan, and there’s no- 
body else in the world to work for!”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

Ft 

Best Watches, Mermod & Jaccard’s, cor. 

Broadway and Locust. 


THE IDOL’S NOSE. 


The teacher was instructing a class of 
infants in the Sunday School, and was 
letting the children finish her sentences to 
make sure they understood. 

“The idol had eyes,” she said, “but it 
couldn’t——” 

“See,” cried the children. 

“It had ears, but it couldn’t——” 

“Hear,” said the class. 

“It had lips, but it couldn’t——” 

“Speak,” said the children. 

“It had a nose, but it couldn’t ——-—” 

“Wipe it,” shouted the little ones, and the 
teacher had to pause in her lesson in order 
to recover her composure. 

ee 
® SOME COLORED FoLKs NATURALLY BLUE— 
Miss Johnson: “Melindy Jackson ‘says .she 
has blue blood in her veins!” Miss Snoflaike: 
“Well, she orter hab! De female side ob her 
house has been handling washing-blue for 
ten generations! ”—Ex, 

ze et 

In THE UNDERTOW: Rescuer—“Miss Pro- 
perleigh, give me your hand.” Drowning 
Maiden (preparing to sink for the third time) 
—“Oh, Mr. Manley, this is so sudden; so 
unexpected! You will have to ask mamma!” 
—Harlem Life. 








Mrs. LEILA Woops, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
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St. Louis and New York References. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


choen’ S r1HEe opeEon 
Orchestra seiser& were's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 
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WORLD'S FAIR MUSIC. 


BY HOMER MOORE, 


In response to the MIRROR’S request that 
I submit to its readers my views concerning 
the question of the music of the World’s 
Fair, thanking you for the compliment you 
pay me, I very respectfully place at your 
disposal the following ideas and sugges- 
tions: 

A World’s Fair is a monstrous undertak- 
ing and it is likely to happen that those who 
catch its spirit unconsciously become reck- 
less, dream dreams which they mistake for 
realities, and forget that whatever is done 
must finally be measured by public desire 
and appreciation. The first question is, it 
seems to me, “What sort of musical perform- 
ances will the people who attend the Fair listen 
to?’’ The answer depends a little on the 
nature of the Fair itself. If an over- 
shadowing midway is allowed to make its 
vulgar and noisy bid for notice and patron- 
age, every decent exhibit or entertainment 
will suffer. Its flagrant influence distorts 
the public mind and unfits it for getting the 
real benefit and enjoyment out of an ex- 
hibit of the world’s almost miraculous 
achievments such as make up the real Fair. 
A bawling, screeching, vulgar midway will 
seriously injure the prospect of making a 
Musical Department, conducted on an art 
plane, appeal successfully to the people, 
even though the performances be free. 
“Lead us not into temptation” never will be 
of more use than at an exposition. Com- 
mercially considered Iam sure the exhib- 
itors would be willing to pay enough more 
for space to equal the income from the 
midway, just to be rid of it as a competitor 
for public attention and interest. With the 
midway out of the way, or reduced to its low- 
est terms, I think the following propositions 
concerning the musical department will be 
found rational and possibly advisable. 

I. A World’s Fair attracts well-to-do and 
cultured persons who wish to mix a little 
learning with a great deal of enjoyment. 
They will listen to an occasional symphony 
or oratorio if these are given wonderful per- 
formances with a chorus, orchestra, artists 
and conductors far ahead, in magnitude, ex- 
cellence and fame, of what they have been 
accustomed to at home. The average every- 
day performances must be such as can be 
easily understood and enjoyed, and afford a 
rest from sight-seeing and wondering. 

II. The people who attend a World’s Fair 
usually under-estimate the daily expenses 
which they will have to meet and, once in- 
side the grounds, many extra charges dis- 
courage or anger them and shorten their 
visit. Therefore, all but the very great 
musical events should be free and an in- 
tegral part of the “big show” paid for with 
the 50 cents admission to the grounds. 

III. Most people are used to sitting, 
rather than standing and walking, and find 
the sight-seeing at a World’s Fair exces- 
sively fatiguing. The Musical Department 
can take advantage of this fact by placing 
the music building in a position central to 
the exhibit buildings, cooling it with re- 
frigerated air, and, by a continuous per- 
formance from noon till 10 p. m., make it a 
place of rest, recreation and recuperation. 
I would suggest that the music building be 
in the form of an ampitheatre, modeled 


FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co, 
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after the ancient Greek theatre. The out- 
side and upper edges of the circle of seats 
should be ona level with the ground, the 
whole being built in a natural or artificial 
ravine, at the lowest part of which would be 
what is commonly called in a theatre the 
“orchestra chairs.” It might be well to have 
a balcony over the circle, furnished with 
tables and chairs for the serving of refresh- 
ments. There should be a platform for the 
conductor, soloists and orchestra, 
enough to accommodate about 200 people. 
Back of this, chorus seats rising in terraces. 
Back of these the great organ with the con- 
sole containing the keyboards turned so that 
the performer would face the audience. On 
each side, over the chorus, there should be 
two balconies for invisible choruses, soloists, 
trumpeters, etc., in each balcony a small 
organ connected with the central keyboard, 
to support the small choruses or soloists. 
The platform usually occupied by the 
orchestra should be surmounted by a sort of 
ring upon which curtains could be hung for 
use in the performances with tableaux. 

IV. A musical performance, to excel in 
interest and attractiveness the wonderful 
displays of liberal arts, etc., and be 
worthy of an extra fee, must appeal to 
the imagination and curiosity of the patrons 
of the Fair. A series of Musical Festivals, 
with a chorus of about 1,200 and an orches- 
tra of 180, the world’s greatest artists as 
soloists, and conductors like Thomas, Gerike, 
Richard Strauss, Motl, Mascagni or Siegfried 
Wagner, would doubtless draw a series of 
five audiences of 12,000 or 14,000 each for 
five festivals given about three weeks apart, 
at an extra charge of 50 cents besides the gate 
fee. A song tournament, by the male sing- 
ing societies of the country and another by 
the ladies’ clubs, also a childrens’ festival 
would be strong attractions and of remun- 
erative value. Musical performances, with 
tableaux representing the national life of 
various European countries, or our own 
national history set to the strains of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Dixie,” “America,” etc., 
with artistic groupings of people in costume, 
illustrating the great events in our progress 
from Plymouth Rock in 1620 to the banks of 
the Mississippi in 1903, would be instructive 
and thrilling. 

V. The machinery necessary to such a 
Musical Department would be a musical 
director and corps of assistants, a residen; 
orchestra of 100 musicians engaged for the 
entire period of the Fair, a resident chorus 
of about 1000 voices, auxiliary choruses in 
surrounding cities and towns, the hearty and 
well-remunerated co-operation of local 
instrumental and vocal soloists, the unflagging 
co-operation of the departments of Press and 
Publicity and Transportation and special en- 
gagemeats of non-resident bands, orchestras, 
conductors, soloists, etc., as occasion de- 
manded. 

VI. The Musical Director should certainly 
be a St. Louis man, familiar with the situation 
here and in the towns about here, experienced 
in managerial methods and able to construct 
programmes that will interest the chorus and 
orchestra and at the same time please and 
attract the public. If an outside man were 
put in the place, sooner or later the musical 
forces, professional and amateur, and the 
public, would come to feelthat St. Louis 
had been passed over and slighted, as if 
within its borders no one could be found 
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Rubies, Diamonds, Sapphires, 


and other 


Precious Stones, 
Purchased by Mr. A. Kurtzeborn, Jr., while abroad, 


at 


Low Prices 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS. 
310 North Sixth Street. 
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STRASSBERGER’S SONSERVATORY 


2200 St. B. Lasts fee. ‘OF MUSIC 


Southwest Branch—Corner of Grand and Cleveland Aves. 
Most Complete and Best Music School in the West. Established 1886, 


OPEN ALL YEAR, 30 Competent Teachers in All its Branches. O/PLOMAS 
DAY AND NIGHT. OnvaLecubs wiee. AWARDED. 


Deportment and Dancing Academy reopens September 25th—at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


BROTHERS EPSTEIN, 
2301 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. .»* Strictly High Class. .« Both Plans. 








Send for Catalogue to the 








FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Us O M a Opened September 25th. 


New Family Hotel e European and American » Cafe. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 
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Delmar Garden. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Depatment, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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nable of being at the head of one of the 
air’s most conspicuous departments and one 
ore closely related to the city’s life than 
In Omaha an outside man was 


ny other. 

hosen to avoid supposed jealousies between 

cal musicians. Involuntarily, the local 
ousicians banded together against him. He 
was not ableto organize a chorus even for 
he opening exercises and at the end of one 
month was discharged as incompetent. When 
utside attractions, like the Thomas 
Orchestra, Grau Opera Company, Pader- 
ewski, Rosenthal, Strauss, etc., wish to come 
here the first step is to arrange with some 
local man, accurately informed regarding 
local conditions, to manage the engagement. 
If it is so important to a completely organized 
outside attraction how much more so to the 
musical department of the World’s Fair 
which must largely be developed out of home 
material. It seems to me that the resident 
orchestra should contain every competent 
local musician who desires a place in it, out- 
siders of course being engaged when neces- 
sary. Ability and faithfulness in past: 
services are worthy of recognition when the 
excellence of the music would be assured. 
The chorus would by necessity consist of 
local singers and in order to hold their inter- 
est they would need to be made to feel that 
they were a part of the Musical Departmen; 
ofthe Fair and be given the benefit of its 
many courtesies, such as freedom of the 
grounds, admission to musical performances, 
etc. Resident soloists, vocal and instrumental, 
should find frequent engagements in the 
every-day performances. Economy and 
civic pride demand this. 

VII. Since St. Louis brain, energy and 

enterprise have made the World’s Fair 
possible, it is but right that the city should be 
the permanent beneficiary when the Fair it- 
self shall have become but amemory. Tothis 
end the Musical Department should be so con- 
ducted as to make this city one of the great- 
est musical centres of America. It should 
bring into being an orchestra from which 
the Choral Symphony Society could, at the 
close of the Fair, select 80 first class 
musicians for its symphony orchestra; a 
chorus from which 400 singers could be 
organized into a permanent Choral Sym- 
phony chorus; a reputation as a center of 
music which would make possible a college 
of music like the best in Boston or Chicago; 
a permanent opera company like the Castle 
Square, only much better; a demand for 
competent church-choir and concert singers, 
and players, anda willingness to pay them 
for their services, and, last of all, a popular 
taste which would demand musical pabulum 
as a necessity in 20th century civilization 
and create a patronage and support for the 
great musical organizations and perform- 
ances, home and foreign, that would bring 
within the reach of the citizens of St. Louis 
the best the world affords. 

Such, therefore, are some of my views 
concerning the music for the World’s Fair. 
I seriously hope that whatever the Board of 
Directors decides to do will be done quickly. 
A Musical Department cannot be bought; 
it must be built up, and that requires time. 
Till now no World’s Fair has had a success- 
ful Musical Department. St. Louis has 
the chance to be the first. 

et 

Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 

et 

“She’s a very busy woman, she says.” 

“So she is.” 

“What business is she in?” 

“Everybody’s.” 


REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 





THE RIB. 





A painter wrought him a noble dream, deep-toil- 
ing day and night, 

The years rolled on and the canvas dimmed while 
the radiant tints took flight, 

And the painter sank in an unmarked grave, for- 
lorn and forgotten quite. 


A sculptor chiseled a matchless form from out 
of a mass of stone 

And it seemed as though the figure freed from 
the hand of God had grown, 

But an earthquake shattered its curves and lines 
and the sculptor died unknown. 


So a poet born, in sheer disdain, laid py the pen 
and scroll, 

And sought a woman who turned to him as the 
needle to the pole, 

And he clasped her hand, and held it fast, and 
loved her—body and soul. 


For the slow, insidious tooth of time like the 
water’s edge devours, 

And the thorns of pain rise thick among Am- 
bitions funeral flowers, 

Anda manand woman are all there is in this 
crude world of ours, 


ee 
Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Ernest McGaffey. 


ee et 
A PALACE OF FEAR. 





Once when the prince of Samos was re- 
tiring from an audience he stumbled in his 
backward steps and fell. In a moment the 
Sultan had pressed a spring behind him. 
The wall opened and he vanished within, 
safe from the suspected attack. 

Abrupt gestures in the sultan’s presence 
often cost dear. Several victims are men- 
tioned, one a gardener in the royal park, 
whom Abdul shot dead for rising too quickly 
to an attitude of respect. Another time he 
found the child of a palace domestic playing 
with his mislaid revolver, and he had her 
tortured in the hope of revealing a plot. 

His magnificent yildiz isa monument to 
fear. It is assassin-proof, bomb-proof, 
earthquake proof, fireproof, microbe-proof. 
Architects and engineers are building and 
rebuilding incessantly. Some new secret 
retreat is always under way. 

The entire domain is surrounded by an 
immense wall, thirty feet high, and the 
choicest troops of the empire stand guard 
around it. Aninner wall twelve feet thick, 
with gates of iron, incloses the private resi- 
dence itself. 

The walls of his own dwelling are filled 
with armor plate, in case of projectiles. It 
is said that a mysterious passage connects 
with ten secret chambers, forming an in- 
tricate labyrinth. No one but his body at- 
tendant knows where the Sultan may sleep 
during any particular night. 

He has electric lights and telephones in 
his own apartments, but forbids them in 
Constantinople. Telephones might prove 
handy for conspirators, and he believes that 
a dynamite cartridge could be sent overa 
wire into the palace. He fears electric ex- 
plosions, so Constantinople still gets along 
with gaslight.—Fverybody's Magazine. 

et Ft 

A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 

et UF 

How Ir Lookep: Wife—“I’ve gotten so 
that I don’t care if you are not at home 
more. I have resources of my own.” Hus- 
band—“You don’t mean to say that you have 
learned to quarrel with yourself!”—Life. 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.” 


The Veiled Prophet’s Ball 
Comes off Next Tuesday. 


Prepare for that occasion 
By Buying one of Our 


Full Dress Suits. 


Finest Unfinished Worsted—Silk-Lined throughout. 


Price per Suit, $40.00 
Equal in every respect to tailor-made at $75.00 
Dress Shirts and Opera Hats. 


HUMPHREY’S, 


BROADWAY AND PINE, ST. LOUIS. 
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SHE UNDERSTOOD. 





“Excuse me,” he said to the applicant for 
the typewriter’s position, “but I would like 
to know your age?” 

The young woman looked astonished. 

“May I ask what that has to do with my 
fitness for the place?” she inquired. 

“Nothing,” he promptly answered. “You 
see it’s my wife that wants to know.” 

“In that case,” said the applicant, who 
was pretty as well as young, “tell her I am 
47," 

And the smile that followed this ingenu- 
ous statement brought out four delightful 
dimples.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








Awarded First Prize 
Paris Exposition 1900. 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
RE? RIT. 








Brunette Complexion Powder 


is just the shade for a sun browned com- 
lexion; absolutely pure, harmless and 
beneficial. Two other colorsg- pink and 
white. Sample free 

J. A. Pozzoni, St. Louis, Mo, 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


Time Now, 


and we make more 
Dress Suits each season by vir- 
tue of our good fitting, fine cloths 
and moderate prices—$45 to $70. 


Dinner Coats to match $25 to 
$40 


See our Tobacco Brown Chev- 
iots for business wear, $30 to $40. 


Trousers goods galore. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., == Opp. Post Office. 








BEAVER LINE, 






ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing.. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t. 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


, 
M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 

Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. The best 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man- 
agement. Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTO@K, Manager. 
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WAITING FOR THE WINNERS. 


If Dumont, the young Frenchman who 
has just invented a steerable airship, were 
a Briton he would be entitled to a prize of 
$60,000, besides his own profits. He would 
have won the “Melton Payne” award, and a 
committee would now be settling up the 
conditions prior to handing him the money. 

When Melton Payne, the famous amateur 
aeronaut, died he left a legacy of $60,000 
in trust for the first British subject who 
should invent a practicable navigable air- 
ship. The prize has been tried for unsuc- 
cessfully by over a dozen men, and a good 
many thousands spent in the process. The 
nearest to success was Captain Greene’s 
attempt, which ended, however, in the 
serious accident to the inventor at Exeter, 
when he and his machine collapsed. 

A committee of experts is to be chosen to 
decide on the genuineness of any airship, 
and it is said that, strictly, the machine has 
to be heavier than air, and not floated by a 
gas balloon, and, if that isso, even Dumont’s 
vessel would be barred. There will bea 
good many tumbles before that $60,000 is 
won. 

There is $15,000 a year for life, and the 
residue to your heirs waiting for you if you 
are anything of a peacemaker. That is the 
price offered by an eminent Swede—Mr. 
Edmond Neillssen—to anyone who shall be 
instrumental in persuading the powers to 
give up war for good and all, and do away 
with armaments of every kind. It will take 
a great orator with very strong and original 
views to bring th's off, and, according to 
rules, he must persuade Russia, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria and Italy 
to do away with all soldier and sailor men, 
except the bodyguards of the courts. Noth- 
ing is putin about the other nations, who 
would presumably follow suit. 

A good many men have had a try for this 
result, the one nearest the mark being a 
famous London journalist. But they didn’t 
succeed, and it looks as if that $15,000 
would look for a claimant for a very long 
time yet. It is worth noting that the money, 
which is held in trust, is all in British gov- 
ernment bonds. When Mr. Neillssen dies 
the money is to remain in trust till somebody 
wins it, no matter how long hence. 

There is a certain $5,000 a year, outside 
all personal profits, standing ready for the 
man who finds a genuine cure for consump- 
tion. This is the gift of the late Sir John 
Bean, the famous physician and scientist. 
The Bean award amounts to $175,000 in 
government stock. He left this legacy in 
trust, to be awarded to any British subject 
who may discover a cure that is considered 
genuine by a committee of the College of 
Physicians and the British medical council. 
The interest amounts to $5,000 per annum, 
and there are always plenty of “starters” 
working at the great problem, and a good 
many fortunes have been spent in the 
pnrsuit. 

The cure, according to rules laid down 
by the will, must be able to heal seventeen 
cases out of twenty, all in the “second stage” 
of the malady. This is about the best be- 
quest there is, for the great doctor calculated 
that, out of the 80,000 people that die of 
consumption every year in Britain alone, at 
least 68,000 would be saved. Besides that 
$175,000, it has been hinted more than once 
in high places that the man who can stamp 

out consumption will get a baronetcy at 


least, if not a peerage. For saving 68,000 


lives ayear he ought to get a dukedom. 
A British prize, open to all the world, and 
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BROADWAY. S, E. COR, LOCUST. 


Look at the Beautiful Things We Show in 


(QF Dainty Parlor Pieces, 
(ME Rich Dining Articles, 


(ME Superior Dressers and Beds, 
Gold Goods, Vernis Martine Cabinets, Fine Tapestries and Silks. 


Metal Beds, “Sg 
Rattan Goods, “gz 


Leather Couches, “Sag 


pea" NEVER“@38 such elegant assortment 





WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT US. 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT—BUYER OR NOT. 





“no favors,” is the $25,000 offered by Mr- 
Henry Scudamore, the famous mountaineer, 
for the ascent of Mount Everest, the 
highest mountain in the world. Mr. Scuda- 
more died two years ago, but the $25,000 is 
still open to be climbed for—balloons 
barred—by any man of any nation. 

Everest, which is 29,000 feet high, or 
nearly as tall as two Mont Blancs piled one 
on top of the other, has killed seven would- 
be climbers during the last twenty years, 
and has baffled many scores more. That 
expert miountaineer, Mr. Whymper, has 
made the best record, though not necessarily 
for the $25,000; but the summit has never 
been reached by mortal man, and it is doubt- 
ful if any human being could live for half 
an hour at such an altitude, even if he got 
there. But’every now and then somebody 
has atry, seldom getting much more than 
half-way up, however. The ascent, if suc- 
cessful, would cost about $1,000 and take a 
week. 

Although there is a cash prize for a prac- 
tical submarine boat, it is not such a large 
one—$5,000—but it is intended to help an 
inventor, without much money of his own, 
to get his invention patented and exploited, 
Mr. Graham Shaw dedicated this prize for 
all time, ten years ago. 

The rules are that the submarine boat must 
be able to stay under water at least two hours 
without rising, must travel seven knots an 
hour and be able to carry and discharge 
torpedoes. It must also accommodate at 
least three men, must be independent of 
any other vessel and steam as a motive 
power is barred. The prize is restricted to 
British subjects. There have been three or 
four attempts at a really sound submarine, 
but none have come off in this country, and 
the boat that wins the prize must not be, in 
the opinion of experts, a copy of any foreign 
invention. 

One of the oddest rewards ever offered, 
and which is likely to stay an offer fora 
good many years yet isthe $15,000 offered by 
the late Murray Price, the well known writer 
on “sociology.” He left $15,000 in cash, to 
be awarded to any man who should be in- 
strumental in bringing about the abolition of 
the game laws, which were Mr. Price’s pet 
bugbear. 

He also left a perfect library of manu- 
scripts and information on the subject, which 
are at the service of anyone who likes to try 








for the prize, and start the agitation. This 
is the will so strongly fought in the probate 
court by Mr. Price’s heirs, who thought they 
could find better uses to put the money to, 
but the will was upheld, and the $15,000 is 
at the disposition of any energetic gentleman 
who can prevail on parliament to quash the 
game laws. 

But among humanitarian awards—and 
there are plenty of them—the $25,000 dedi- 
cated by Mrs. Vaughan Pritchard is about 
the best. That sum will be paid over by the 
trustees to any man or woman who invents a 
substitute for the bit in the horse’s equip- 
ment and makes it universal in Britain in 
place of the present variety. 

Hundreds of people have made “shots” 
at this prize, but they have not been able to 
get their ideas taken up, and it is said there 
is absolutely no other way of controlling a 
horse. It is a rule that the substitute must 
not enter the beast’s mouth in any way, and 
must not be spiked or studded. 

In parts of Italy the horses wear a sort 
of bar across their noses instead of a bit; 
but though a few samples have been seen in 
Britain the old bit holds its own and that 
$25,000 is still waiting.—London Answers. 


Fe eS 
Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 
lowest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 
et 
BYRON’S ANNUAL MEMORIAL. 





In the London Times of April 19, there 
appeared this year, as for many years past, 
this memorial notice: 


George Gordon Byron, died nobly for Greece 
at Missolonghi, April 19, 1824. 
‘“‘When love, who sent, forgot to save 
‘The young, the beautiful, the brave.”’ 
—The Bride of Abydos, 


Sir Walter Scott, speaking of his death, said: 
“It is as if the sun had gone out.” 

This notice is inserted annually because 
of the bequest of a lady who evidently ad- 
mired Lord Byron greatly. A sum of 
money was left by her to have a wreath of 
Marechal Niel roses placed at the foot of 
his statue in Hyde Park gardens and this 
obituary inserted in the 7imes on every 
April 19, until the authorities of West- 
minster Abbey should permit his name to be 
engraved in Poet’s Corner. 
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Fchemical Cleaning Works! 


MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
|e ES al 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 











THE TWO HUSBANDS. 





Once on a Time there were Two Men, 
each of whom married the Woman of his 
Choice. One Man devoted all his Energies 
to Getting Rich. 

He was so absorbed in Acquiring Wealth 
that he worked Night and Day to Accomplish 
his Ends. 

By this Means he lost his Health, he be- 
came a Nervous Wreck, and was so Irritable 
and Irascible that his Wife Ceased to live 
with him and Returned to her Parents’ 
House. 

The Other Man made no Efforts to Earn 
Money, and after he had Spent his own and 
his Wife’s Fortunes, Poverty Stared them 
in the Face. 

Although his Wife had loved him Fondly, 
she could not Continue her affection toward 
One who could not Support her, so she left 
him and Returned to her Childhood’s Home. 

MORAL, 

This Fable teaches that the Love of Money 
s the Root of All Evil, and that When Pov- 
erty Comes In At the Door Love, Flies Out 
Of the Window.—Centuiy Magazine. 














GILBERT VANE’S BEST MAN. and kept on sniffing. ‘The idea,’ she said, 
atin and then again: ‘The idea!’ She ejaculated 
I knew that she had something which she the phrase at intervals, and adjusted her 
was dying to communicate. I knew it the glasses again and again to survey the man 
noment she came into my room. Mystery who had so greatly presumed. He, poor 
gleamed from her eyes, leaped from her fellow, was playing tennis.” 
eager, pretty face, and even nodded from “That stare,” I said, “would scarcely 
the plumes of her charming hat. conduce to successful play.” 
“What do you think has happened?” “The best has stillto come. Daisy did 
“Something important,” I replied. not appear again until 4 o’clock, when she 
“How did you know?” This in adisap- joined us, wearing a traveling dress. 
pointed tone. ‘Where is Gilbert?’ she asked. The Sala- 
“Need you ask? You come to me before Mander was turious. ‘How dare you, child?’ 
you have taken off your things.” She asked. ‘Go to your room and stay there 
She looked relieved. She was obviously till dinner time. I hope and trust that you 
excited. will never allow Mr. Vane to speak to you 
“You silly boy! I was afraid that you again.’ ‘Oh, don’t be silly, aunt,’ said 
had heard all about it. What do youthink Daisy. ‘You would never talk like that if 
it is?” you only knew.’ ‘Knew what?’ asked the 
“A champagne cork hit the Salamander?” Salamander. ‘Knew that Gilbert and I—’ 
“Don’t be irrelevant,” said she, putting The Salamander cut in here and rose to her 
my stray lock in its place—a process to wrath. ‘Leave me,’ she said; leave me at 


which I never submit to without a protest. once. I would rather see you dead than 


“You know that Mrs. Marjoribanks would consent to an engagement with that cad.’” 
never permit champagne at lunch.” “And Daisy?” I asked. 
“She forgets the days of her youth.” “Daisy looked at her aunt, but she man- 
“Come, now be sensible. It’s something 2g¢dtokeephertemper. Then we went off 
so strange and so unexpected. Quite alittle together, and she told me that she and Gil- 
romance. Don’t you want to know all about bert were married.” 


it?” She waited to see the effect of this tre- 
I confessed that I did, and suggested a ™endous announcement. 
stroll in the garden. The fragrance seemed _! whistled. 
to be the proper milieu for the telling of the “Aren’t you awfully surprised?” she 
romance. asked. 
She slipped her arm through mine and “Surprised isn’t the word for it,” I an- 
we went out. swered. “It takes my breath away.” 
“You know Daisy Porchester?” she “Poor, dear Daisy,” said she. “I do hope 


began. that she will be happy, but she should cer- 
“Is that the pretty one?” I asked. tainly have trusted me and told me before 


“I suppose she might be considered pret- the event. I could have helped her so 


ty. But, anyhow, she is very nice. Well, much. I cannot help thinking it was rather 

what do you think?” mean of her.” 
“She has a new hat?” “It was. Tell me how the Salamander 
“Oh, you are asilly! And you know Gil- bore the shock.” 

bert Vane?” “Yes. I must certainly tell you that. 
“Tae.” Daisy went off to find Mr. Vane, and I went 
“Well, don’t you see what I mean?” back to the others. The two soon joined us 
“They were both at the Salamander’s.” and Mr. Vane said that he particularly 
“Yes, but not that. Oh you men are wished to see the Salamander alone fora 

dense.” few minutes. She ‘said that whatever he 


had to say could be said there and then. I 
don’t know whether or not he would have 
spoken in front of us all, but Daisy settled 
the matter in her own impetuous way. ‘It 
is only right that you should know,’ she 
said, ‘that Gilbert and I are married. We 
saying. In front of us all, in front of the have been married for three weeks.’ The 
Salamander, he actually called her ‘dear!’” ‘Salamander looked at her and then said, 

I whistled. calmly and deliberately, ‘I never wish to 

“What have you to say to that?” she See you again.’ Poor Daisy! I do hope 
she will be happy.” 

“Gilbert is a very good fellow,” I said. 

“Do you think they did right?” she asked 
a few minutes later. 

“Absolutely,” I said. “I admire them 
both. We must call on them as soon as they 
come back.” 

I felt the pressure of her hand on my 
arm. 

“You are a dear, kind boy,” she said. 
“But how did you know that they had gone 


“You don’t mean to say that the young 
duffers have fallen in love or done anything 
so silly?” 

“Everybody knew that ages ago. How- 
ever, at lunch Mr. Vane appealed to Daisy 
for confirmation of something he had been 


asked in tremulous tones, which concealed 
an infinite scorn for the less intelligent sex. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Daisy blushed—” 

“Naturally.” 

“There was absolute silence. Mr. Vane 
apologized. Then there was silence again. 
Chen the Salamander coughed—twice; and 
then some one said that it was a lovely day.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I felt extremely sorry for Daisy, and I 
watched Mrs. Marjoribanks. Her eyes were away?” 
like steel, and she scarcely took them off “I inferred that fact. It seems the right 


Mr. Vane while we remained at table. sort of thing to do.” ; 
“Very uncomfortable for him.” Here the matter dropped, and to this day 


“You know that she has vowed that she I have never summoned up courage to tell 
will never allow Daisy to marry him.” her that I was Gilbert Vane’s best man. 


“So you have told me.” —From The King. 

“She said it again after lunch in the tone et ut - 
of a prophet and with the look of—” Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 

“A Salamander.” E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 


“Daisy dissappeared and I stayed to watch is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
the case in her interests. The Salamander department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
said little more, but she sniffed and sniffed cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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THE FRIEDE AERIAL GLOBE. 

The Friede Aerial Globe will be the feature of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1903. It will be the largest structure ever erected and will cost 
$2,000,000 to build. It will be made entirely of steel, 750 feet in height, 
circumference at the base, $1,000 feet, with a capacity for 25,000 people. 
In it will be coliseum, theater, music hall, a movable cafe, palm garden, 
illustrated dome and attractions to entertain 25,000 people at one time. 
Half the distance to the top, or about 400 feet above the ground, will be an 
immense palm garden cafe, in which, as 


In all this Colossal Structure, 


FAUST BLEND COFFEE 


will be served exclusively. 


Mr. C. F. Blanke, the President of the Friede-Blanke Aerial Globe Co., 
which will build the Globe, is also President of the C. F. Blanke Tea and 
Coffee Co., who make the now world-famous Faust Blend Coffee—the very 
best coffee that can be produced 

If your grocer does not keep Faust Blend in stock, send us 
60 cents in stamps for a sample 50-cent can, and we will enclose 
photogroph and interesting descriptive matter of the wonderful 
Friede Aerial Globe. 

We have 3,000 new packs of ‘Faust’ playing cards 

of a quality which usually retail at 75c. Send 30c in 

stamps for a pack by mail, prepaid, or $3.00 for one 

dozen packs. 


F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis. 


3 Sch 
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FOX 
Typewriters 


COMBINE 


*H 


SIMPLICITY 


AND 


DURABILITY 


In a higher sense than any others 


6 MODELS. ANSWERING 
EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 
None so Durable. 


Art Catalogue and prices on request. 

Fox Typewriter Co., 
128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
——e—————E 
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preadquert rs For Lod Sus Goods 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

The Kternal City, Hall Caine, $1.20, lLazarre, 
Maude H. Catherwood, $1.20; Tristram of Blent, 
Anthony Hope, $1.20; Lady of Lynn, Sir Walter 
Besant, $1.20; The Potter and the Clay, Maude 
H, Peterson, $1.20; Capt. Ravenshaw, Robert N. 
Stephens, $1.20; Stringtownon the Pike, J, U. 
Lloyd, $1.20: Ktidorpha, J. U. Lloyd, $1.20; Books 
by mail, 10c extra, Also. a full line of paper 
novels and periodicals at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 





An Ald to Digestion. 


Malt-Nutrine is the one tonic for persons with 
weak stomachs, Itis relished and retained no 
matter in what condition the stomach is, Itregu- 
lates digestion, gives edge to the appetite and 
strength tothe entire system. It is the food fuel 
that keeps the fire of health aglow. Its use 
means a gain of from one to two pounds of heaithy 
flesh every week. It isthe strictly pure extract 
o’ malt—not “black beer.”” Malt-Nutrine is pre- 
pared by the famous Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Assn,, which fact guarantees the purity, excel- 
lence and merit olaimed for It. 





_ The leading musical in- 
Stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATOR Rae 
OF MUSI passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


The bulls in Wall street are still laboring 
under difficulties. Prices move in an ir- 
regular way, with the tendency downwards 
in most stocks, the principal exceptions be- 
ing the various Vanderbilt issues, which 
recorded some remarkable gains in the last 
three weeks. Big Four common, Canada 
Southern, Lake Erie & Western, New York 
Central and Nickel Plate second preferred 
and common displayed astonishing vitality 
and strength, owing to rumors of increased 
dividends and of an approaching amalgam- 
ation of the whole Vanderbilt system of 
railroads. It is intimated that New York 
Central stock will be issued in exchange for 
that of constituent properties, and that plans 
are now being perfected. Purchases of 
Vanderbilt issues have been recommended 
dozens of times, in the last four months, to 
readers of these columns. Lake Erie & 
Western common, which sold at 50,not long 
since,is now quoted at 71,while Nickel Plate 
common has risen from 30 to 56, and the 
second preferred from 70 to 94. Canada 
Southern gained about 18 points, Big Four 
common 20 points, and New York Central 
10 points. The upward movement in this 
group was, undoubtedly, based, toa con- 
siderable extent, on increasing earnings and 
economies in operation. 

Lake Erie & Western preferred, a 4 per 
cent. stock, is selling at 135. It is entitled 
to 6 per cent.,.and will receive the full 
dividend in the near future. As a6 per 
cent. Vanderbilt stock it should be worth 
160. It is one of the best investments on 
the list. Nickel Plate first preferred, of 
which there is only $5,000,000, will prob- 
ably be retired before a great while, and the 
second preferred placed on a 5 per cent. 
basis. The high regard in which the com- 
mon is held may beinferred from the fact 
that it is now selling at 56, although it does 
not as yet pay anything to holders, New 
York Central, which sold at 170 in May 
last, will ultimately be worth 200, as it will, 
in addition to expanding earnings, be bene- 
fited by enlarged returnson investments in 
other properties. 

The remarkable advance in the above- 
mentioned shares was partly overlooked, 
owing to the excitement about copper stocks, 
the sudden sharp decline in Missouri Pacific, 
and rumors of the attack on the market 
being headed or assisted by Standard Oil 
interests. Wall street bears lay stress on 
some late developments as indicating the 
attitude of the Standard Oil crowd towards 
speculative market affairs. They argue 
that the refusal of the directors of the St. 
Paul to increase the dividend on the common 
stock was the first straw showing which way 
the wind was blowing. This was followed 
by the passing of the dividend on Evans- 
ville & Terre Haute common, the cutting of 
the dividend on Amalgamated and Anaconda 
Copper, and the attack on Missouri Pacific, 
which lost about 7 points within the past 
week. All of the above-named stocks are 
known to be controlled, or influenced, by 
the Standard Oil people. There is un- 
doubtedly some plausibility in this argument 
and the disquieting rumors afloat. About 
two years ago, the same interests were also 
responsible for a sharp break in the market, 
and an advance in the money-rate to 185 
per cent. on the 17th of December, 1899, 
The question now is: Are the Rockfellers 
engineering the selling movement for the 
purpose of furthering some important 
schemes, or are they liquidating, because 
conditions and prospects justify it? 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 
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Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 
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No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. . 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


i 


W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Close observers are disposed to believe that. 


some most important plans are being laid, 
and that it is intended to secure stocks at 
cheap prices. The late action of the market, 
and general speculative conditions justify 
this belief. There is no indication of a turn 
in the tide of prosperity. Bank clearances 
are unusually heavy. Last week, for 
instance, the clearances for the entire 
country, were almost 50 per cent larger than 
for the corresponding week in 1900. Rail- 
road earnings show no perceptible diminu- 
tion, and market conditions are now sounder 
than they have been at anytime since last 
May. There isa very unwieldy short interest 
in existence; the public is not interested in 
the market; the weak element has been 
shaken out, and the big fellows are holding 
the stocks sold in the last three months. 
There are stories of rate-cutting and brewing 
trouble among railroad magnates, but they 
receive little credence in _ well-informed 
quarters. 

If there is to be a reaction in general busi- 
ness, the industrial stocks will be the first to 
reflect it. For this reason, the movements 
of this group are closely watched. Industrials 
are still, more or less, an unknown quantity. 
They have as yet to demonstrate their intrin- 
sic value. Investors are inclined to view 
them with suspicion, especially since such 
exceedingly bad annual reports were made 
by various concerns in the past month. The 
directors of the United States Steel Company 
met Tuesday to declare the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent on the common, and 
of 134 per cent on the preferred. It is de- 
clared that they will also submit a very 





McKnight, 


Who has for the past six years 
made the best Clothes in this city 
for the money, is now located in 
his new store, 


614 Olive Street. 


A complete line of Foreign Fab- 
rics always on hand. Personal 
attention paid to every garment 
turned out. One trial will con- 
vince you. 


SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. 
PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. 














flattering showing of earnings. Suppose they 
were to pass the dividend on the common, 
and to submit a bad showing? Would not 
that knock the bottom out, and destroy con- 
fidence completely? Shortly after the organ- 
ization of this huge concern, an article was 
published in the Mirror, dwelling upon the 
weak points and dangers of the combination, 
and referring to the great shock to be pro- 
duced by anything that would tend to des- 
troy the credit of a corporation capitalized 
at over $1,000,000,000. The statements 
made at that time are of particular weight 
and force at this juncture. Of course, 
there is no reason for special uneasiness at 
present, as it is a foregone conclusion that 
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t . Capital and Surplus, $5, 000, 000.00 x 
| INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. } 
t Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. } 
Ne 2eeeeeeeeeer3e eee eesesserseeeeeee 
GUY P. BILLON, 
BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 
Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities, 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mirror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 421 Olive street. 


TRUST STOCKS. 








CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Quoted 





Coup.) When Due. 











May 1, 1915/104 
Aug. 1, 1918}102% —103%4 


es “ 63.65 








Gas Co. ios. J. D.|June 1, 1965 sd —103 
Park “ 6 | A. O./Aprill, 1905/1 —110 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 , A. O. fon 20 oo Ho =i 
ee aes Gid . 65) J. D.|/Jun = 
om A. O.|Apl 10, 1908/10 —105% 
= oy, J. D.|Dec., 1909)10234 —103 
sin a J. j. July’ 1, 1918)1i1 --112 
2 “ 3% F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919]/104 —105 
as “« 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920|104 —106 
*eper efin 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —1C8 
“6 Gld) ; M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912/107% —108% 
- a A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/1075¢ —110 
“ - ; J. D./June 1, 1914/109 —110 
MN. 
FB. A. 


3% 
Interest to seller. 























Total debt about $ 18,856,277 
ASRESSINERE, - -.cccsosncscsece-acssancsotecsanes $352, 521, 650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. I 
Funding 6 Seen: F. A.|/Aug ex 19031 104% — at 
ae F. A. Feb 1 » 1921/102 

School Lib. 4s 10-20) J.&D |June, ” 1920] 104 nite 

cas seaaet A O./Aprl 1, 1914/104 —1C6 

“ 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, a 102 —103 

* 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1,1 918}108 —105 

¥ 4 15-20..) M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 

* 4.. .......| M. S.| Mich. 1,.1918/105 —106 

“ 4 10-20..| J. D.|July 1, 1°19)105 —107 

» 4 10-20. June 1, 1920|104 —106 

"eae J.J ‘July 1, 1921101 —103 

MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
‘ When 
Due. Price. 

Alton Bridiat@ GM. .s.ccisasssasseeswsees 1913 | 75 — 80 

Carondelet Gas 68.............------++ 1902 {100 —102 
Century Building 1st bn SEREE 1916 |105 —105% 

Century Buildin ma Bs 6 - RE 1917 | -- — 60 

Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 

Consolidated Coal 6s..............-. 1911 | 95 —1C0 

Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 

Kinlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 |10434 —105 


Laclede Gas Ist 56.........:00------0-. 1919 |1C8 —109 

Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |1153¢ —116 

Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s| 1930 |113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {117 ~—119 

Missouri Edison lst mortg 5s..| 1927 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..} 1906 {100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 909 — 9n 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s/ 1919 |10¢4%—105 





Union Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 |100 —101 
Onion Trust Building 1st 6s.....) 1913 |1°0 —104 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — &0 








BANK STOCKS. 


Par ;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 








American Exch.. vt June ‘01, 8 SA/260 —262 
Boatmen’s, 100)/June’Ol, 84%SA\223 —224% 
Bremen Sav........| 100/Oct. 1901 6 SA/265 —270 
Continental... 1C0| June ’01, 34SA|240 —2°2 
Fourth National| 100 May 01,5p.c.SA 280 —290 
Franklin...... ..... 100)June ‘Ol. 4 SA/177%........... 
German Savings] 100|/July 1901,6 SA|290 —292 
German-Amer....| 100) July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International... 100|Sept. 1901 1% qy|!45 —150 
Jefferson ........:.- 100) July 01, 3p.c SA|1*65 —180 
Lafayette...... ..... 100) July 1901, 6 SA|525 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Oct. 1901, 2 qy|241 -244 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Oct. 1901,13§ qr|/237 --240 
Northwestern..... 100) July 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct, 1901, 24 qy|317 -320 






South Side ......... 100)/May 190i, 8SA_.|..... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1901, 8 SA|139 —142 
Southern com... 100) July 1900, 8SA.../110 --115 


State National.../| 100/Oct. 1901 1% qr/190 —195 
100|Oct. 1901, 136 qy|231 --232 


*Quoted 100 for par 








Commonwealth... 


St. Louis............ 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. | Price. 

100) Forming.......... 78 —380 
100|June ‘01,S.A 3/291 —293 
100)July 'O1, 236 qr/435 -438 
100)July ‘01, 2 qr...)341 --347 
ASE ars 150 —154 
100] Nov.. ’98.8, .|373 —380 
100/Sept.’01 Mo Tle. 1414 --45 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 




























































Coupons. Price. 
Fe Mc sah ad! ssnncscnrocpaancs tc Ponataissnenienahad 
10-20s 5s. . jJ.&J. {1912 102% — — 
Citizens’ 20s J. & J. {1907/1069 
Jefferson Ave | a, Sats, See eee 
10s 5s... M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s... F.& A. |1911/109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6s jJ.&J. |1913)116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& i 1913)116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M.& N. /|1896/105 —1C6 
PEE Div oscckeitcvenavnce oo * - i ees 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. /|1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
CC eee J. &J. |1925)103 — 
St. Louisist 5s 5-20s}) M.&N. |1910/10034 —101% 
do aetes-@.4.. §s.| J.&J 191, —103 
ae a aes 5 — 98 
do > tg Ss EE F.& A. |1921/1053%4—106 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. /|1916/116 —116% 
do Incomes 56........}....----0--220-<0- EE ts eens cstaanee 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/10¢ —106 
CY § i See eee 1909/106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.c&t A. |1916|/107 —108 
ey “7 See J.&D. |1918|122 —123 
United Ry’s Pfd....... Oct. ’011%........ 80%- 81 
“ 4p.c. 50s pa oe eee 894% — 89% 
Whe, Tie Tash nctnccncecctvcncicc cance 26% —- 27 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...}] 25|/July 1901,4 SA| 55 — 60 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
Am.Lin Oil Com.| 100) ..........-..---.-.--- 19 — 20 
mt Pfd...| 100/S -- 1900 1%...| 49 — SC 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100|5 1901 %....... 28 — 29 
Pfd} 100 July 1901 ty qr.| 83 
Bell e.... 100| July 1901 2 qr.... 
Bonne Terre F. C} 100|May °%, 2......... 
Central Lead Co.} 100 ped 1901, MO.... 
Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 190i 1.. ; 
Doe Run Min, Co| 10|July 1901, % MO 26 —130 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100 — 290 
HydraulicP.B.Co 1... | 85 = 90 
K. & T. Coal a. eb., AT | ah: 3 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. ioor A. 10...|103 —i09 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 SA3%.|102 —108 
LacledeGas,com| 100|Feb. 19012 p. c..| 91 -- 92 
Laclede Gas, 2 100|June 1901 SA.....| _102--103 
Mo. Edison Pfd...| 100} ...... ........---.«+++- 53 — 55 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} .....--....--..-----+--- lj — 19 
Nat. Stock Yards] 100|July’cl 14 qr.|100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100)July ‘Ol.qy 1%; 95 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1901, 8 AjloS5 —:68 
Simmons do 100| Feb. 100) 308A 141 143 
Simmons do pt 100| Mar. 19014 S.A./!39 —141 
St. Joseph L. - 10| May 1901 13 qy| 14% -- 15% 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —£& 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|43 —£4 
St. L. — Comp bros sont... Grate : - * 
st. L. posit’n. ec., "96, 2........ _ 
St... Transfer Co} 100|July 1901, 1 gr...| 72 —_75 
Union Dairy....... 100}Feb., 01, 1344SA|110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.} 100/July ’01, qr...... —235 
West’haus Brake! 50|June 190i "-- ww». [182  --184 
** Coupler...... Consolidated....} 5044— 52 
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the United States Company directors will 
fulfill prevailing optimistic expectations at 
their meeting. Besides this, the company 
is better managed than many other indus- 
trial concerns are, and the iron and steel 
trade is still in a prosperous condition, 
although exports of steel products show a 
gradual decrease, compared with a year 
ago. 

St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) 
shares have been rather strong of late, 
especially the preferred, which is selling at 
about 62. It is predicted that this stock 
will be placed on a 4 pegcent. dividend 
basis in the near future. If earnings con- 
tinue to increase, the full 5 per cent. 
dividend will be paid before a great while. 
The company is earning a surplus sufficient 
to pay the full 5 per cent. on the preferred 
and about 4 per cent. on the common, after 


all charges and extraordinary improve- 
ments. There is $20,000,000 preferred 
and ' $16,500,000 common  sstock. The 


annual statement of the company, for the 
fiscal year ending June 20, 1901, shows a 
surplus of $1,554,974, which compares with 
$630,292. for the preceding year. Operat- 
ing expenses are being reduced right along, 
and future prospects leave nothing to be 
desired. Both common and preferred 
shares will do to buy and hold for good 
profits. 

Sterling exchange is lower again, and 
further gold imports are looked for. The 
monetary situation in New York is decidedly 
better than it used to be some weeks ago, as 
the banks now kold reserves of almost 
$17,000,000 in excess of lawful require- 
ments. On the other hand, the monetary 
outlook abroad is less encouraging and 
European financial institutions are unwilling 
to part with their gold atthistime. The 
Imperial Bank of Germany has been com- 
pelled to raise its rate of discount to 4 per 
cent. and there is a probability of a further 
advance in November. 


Fal 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Trading on the local stock exchange has 
been dull in the past week. Buying orders 
were less numerous, and price changes, with 
few exceptions, unimportant. The drooping 
tendency in the New York market had 
evidently some influence on local speculative 
feeling. There is, however, no abatement 
of the bullish feeling. The gambling fra- 
ternity is still hopeful of higher prices. 
With a return to more settled conditions in 
Wall street, the local disposition to buy 
stocks at any old price will probably re- 
assert itself. If things continue as they 
have been doing in the past six months, St. 
Louis stocks will soon be selling on a basis 
of from nothing to 1 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. 

Commonwealth experienced another boost. 
It is now selling at 379, a rise of about 20 
points in the last ten days. Lincoln Trust 
is also higher, and quoted at 295 bid, 300 
asked. Third National is quiet at about 
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231, State National at 192, and New 
Mercantile Trust at 413 bid, 415 asked. 
Jefferson Bank, State Bank, American 
Exchange Bank and Boatmen’s Bank shares 
are “tipped” for a good rise. 

St. Louis Transit is a trifle lower, at 263 
bid, 27 asked. The bulls on this stock are 
making a desperate effort to jackscrew it up, 
but find it rather difficult. The earnings of 
the company are said to be increasing very 
largely. United preferred is firm at 81 bid, 
8146 asked. 

The American Central Insurance Co., 
founded in 1853, a St. Louis concern, has 
decided to increase the par value of its 
stock from $25 to $100 per share, making 
the total capital $1,000,000. The capital 
stock has been $400,000. 

It is reported that the Imperial Electric 
Light, Heat & Power Co., of St. Louis, has 
been absorbed by the North American Co. 
The latter was organized in New Jersey in 
1890, for the purpose of promoting general 
railroad financiering and the formation of 
electric light and power companies. It con- 
trols the Milwaukee Street Ry. & Electric 
Lighting Co., and also the Cincinnati 
Edison Electric Co., together with other 
more or less valuab!e properties. The new 
deal is expected to revive bull talk on Mis- 
souri-Edison and Laclede Gas issues. 

St. Louis bank clearances are now larger 
than ever. Interest rates remain firm at 5 
and 6 per cent. New York and Chicago 
exchange is a little higher. Sterling is 
lower at 4.8514. 

et 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

se et Ft 
TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS FRESH. 





There is a new method for preserving cut 
flowers, which hails from Japan. It is said 
that a missionary there has kept crysanthe- 
mums fresh for six weeks by charring the 
end of the flowers stem with a splint of 
lighted wood. A match must not be used 
for the purpose, for the sulphur would 
injure the flower. After this process, the 
flower is put into water again, which must 
be frequently changed. The explanation 


the Japanese give for this preservation being 
efficacious is that the charring process 
draws the water into the flower. 


FF 
The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty peat, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
bbe while teething. Are you disturbed at 
ue ht and broken of your rest by a sick child 
ering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘“*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. “Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
_— WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Syrup.” 1840— 
901. 








Protection Against 


Fire and Burglars 


Can Be Obtained in the 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


—OF THE—- 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Pine Sts. 
Boxes $5.00 and Upwards Per Annum. 
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Louis Fair 


Beginning at 2:00 P. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


| St. Lovis Fair Association, 












Grounds 


M., Rain or Shine. 








C. A. TILLES, President. 











NEXT WEEK, 


Bowery Burlesquers 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





William A, Brady’s special production of 
Lottie Blair Parker’s rural play, ‘* ‘Way Down 
Kast,’”’ is the Olympic’s offering, commencing 
Sunday, October 6. ‘‘ ‘Way Down Kast’’ 
simple story of simple people, alive with the 
troubles and pleasures of everyday existence. 
The tale of Anna Moore and her attempt to 
begin a new life, after suffering from the 
deception of a scoundrel, is one of pathosand 
heart interest. Miss Phoebe Davies will appear 
as Anna Moore, Ulric B. Collins as David 
Bartlett and Will T.. Ellwanger as Hi Hodler. 
The famous snow-storm scene, which was so 
much admired last season, and the sextette 
‘village are among other pleasing 
features of this very interesting play. 

& 

Wilson Barrett’s drama of Rome and the per- 
secution of the early Christians, ‘*The Sign of 
the Cross,’’ will be the attraction at the Century, 
beginning Sunday, October 6, The play pre- 
sents two extremes of the life of the day: the 
debauchery and profligate luxury of the pagan 
nobles contrasted with the poverty and priva- 
tions of the followers of Christ. ‘The story is too 
well known in St. Louis to require extended 
mention, All of the scenery, costumes and ap- 
pointments have been reproduced in London 
during the summer, and the production is said 
to be the most elaborate and beautiful ever sent 
to this country by Mr. Greet. 

e 

“The Knickerbocker at the 
Standard Theatre, this week, are presenting a 
very ‘good show. Daily and Vokes, one of the 
principal features, are quite clever. The Simp- 
sons do an entertaining act, and the Kum- 
mings trio are also interesting. Frey aud 
Fields and the Hilton brothers are among other 
‘The Bowery Bur- 


isa 


choir”’ 


Burlesquers,”’ 


good numbers on the bill. 
lesquers” will be the attraction next week, 
ee 
Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
ee 
A CincH: Johnny—“So you got inter de 
show fer nothing?” Jimmie—“Betcher life! 
I carried de manager’s grips up from the 
train, blacked his boots, brushed his clothes, 
run half a dozen errands fer him, and ped- 
dled hand-bills fer six hours, and he gave me 
a ticket fer nothing.” —Judge. 


THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


Knickerbocker Burlesquers. 


Vaudevillians Extraordinary and Sensational. 





OLYMPIC 


Mr. Herbert 
Kelcey 


AND 
Miss Effie 


Shannon, 


in Martha Morton’s 
play, 


‘“‘Her Lord 
and 
Master.’”’ 


Matinees, Wednesday | 
and Saturday. | 





NEXT SUNDAY 


Wm. A. Brady’s 


WAY 
DOWN 
EAST. 


A Superb Scenic 


Production. 





Seats on Sale. 


wt CENTURY 


Wilson Barrett’s 
great play, 


The 
Sign 





THIS WEEK, 


Mr. 
Chauncey 
Olcott 


in his new comedy, 


Garrett 


of the 
0’ Magh 


Saturday Matinees. Cross. 
HIRSCH’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


3528 Olive St. 











Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors. 


JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. | 
18th ANNUAL 


annual EXPOSITION 


Open Every Week Day 9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 
‘ —Famous Masterpieces by Rosa Bonheur, Murillo, Van 
In Art Galleries bee Corot, Symmons, Owned and Loaned by St. 
ouisans. 
1 —Four Band Concerts Daily by Seymour’s Famous Fifty— 
In Music Hall Massed Choruses ox Solo Singers Nightly. ; 
—Fourth Series Louisiana Purchase Livin ictures. 
In Coliseum?" Sees © 2 
Admission to All of the AboveAaults, 25c; Children under 12, 10c; under 
ree. 


? 








Music Hall—admission 10c, children, 5c. Represent- ; 
ing the last public acts of our martyred President. ' 

engge ® 
William McKin ley Buffalo.—Delivering His Last Speech, 
Sept. 5, 1901.—The Mob Outside the ; 


Temple of Music After the President Was Shot, Sept. 6, 1901.—The Funeral at 
Washington, D. C., and Canton, shown by films 850 feet in length. 


New Moving Pictures ™ 


Reviewing the Troops at the Stadium, 








The Forty-First Annual Great St. Louis Fair. 
The Grandest in the World. 
THE 


oncar ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Opens Monday, Oct. 7th. Closes Saturday, Oct. 12th. 


OFFICERS : 


C. A. TILLES, President. VALLE REYBURN, Vice-President. 
JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. JOSEPH E. MARTIN, Treasurer. 
WM. MATTHEWS, Sup’t Grounds. 


The Most Attractive and Brilliant Fair 


in its 41 years’ history. More Comprehensive, of Greater 
Magnitude and of Broader Character than ever before. 
A WORLD OF EXHIBITS!! Unequaled Displays in 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Machinery and Manufactures. 
Special Attractions in Amphitheatre and Mile Track— 
a whole show in themselves. 





ENTRIES AND SPACE FREE. 
One Fare Round Trip on All Railroads. 


Running Races on Mile Track during the Fair. 


Send for one of the New and Beautiful Catalogues. 


C. A. TILLES, President. JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


For more than the third of a century this house has been, and now is, the acknowledged champion value-givers or 
bargain-makers of St. Louis; known not only here but all over the bourtdless South and West for this proud and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic! ! While truthfully saying it they modestly put it that in the past generation they have given 
_the public more real, genuine bargains (not paper ones) than all the stores in this city beside (twice over), and to show 


that their right hand has not forgot its cunning they now open the Fall Campaign with such Heavy Bargain Artillery as 


will make all competition scamper. 


Dress Goods. 


We Boost the Whole World in T e « 
* s inl MANS. No matter what you may read in the newspapers about 


M 1 | | 1 mn ery. this and that one having been at the great DRESS GOODS 


AUCTION SALES LATELY IN NEW YORK, our 
Second Floor. : , 
. Handsome Black Silk Applique buyer was the only representative from St. Louis at the 
If you want a stylish and up-to-date Trimmed Hat, : ; : great sale of Fine French Dress Goods, by order of M. 
come to Crawford’s and we will show you the correct idea, Passementerie, 3 1-4 inches wide, Wateies & Co. 


as we are getting new goods every day for Ladies and for $1.00 per yard; regular price, 100 pieces 48-inch fine French Colored Serges, regular 





Children, at the very lowest prices to be had in the city. $1.00 quality, Sale Price.. 59c 
75 Silk Velvet and Felt and Silk, draped effect, for....$4.98 $2.25. 200 pieces very fine Silk Embroidered Sie Foule, 
Ready-to-wear Hats, 150 assorted colors, draped with in all shades, regular 95c quality, Sale Price............... 45c 
Persian silk, quill and buckle, £04.20... ovscsseeceseensseoe 98 Cream, Black and Spangled 95 pieces fine printed All-Wool French Foule, suitable 
; sac? . : 
One lot of Fancy Feathers, Pompons, all colors; also Applique Boleros, $3.25 each. for ladies’ tea gowns, regular 75c quality, Sale Price..39c 


Bilal Fina, Gl We OE COIR) access ain nen. aseerneee 10c 100 pieces fine French Plain Colors Foule, regular 75c 


One lot of Baby Caps and Bonnets, assorted colors and Ss ee I picasa nc iocitericiodks lars hanes cease cas 39c 


From the great Dress Goods Sale of Boessnick, 


shapes, your choice ....... Seid eatpaessual iptocok sstrscs Skins 50c | 
= Broesel & Co., 46-inch all-wool striped Zibeline, } 








‘ ‘ ‘ regular $1.00 quality, Sale Price........................ 49c 
Suits, Waists, Capes, Jackets, Skirts. 54-inch All-Wool Hopsacking, regular 75c quality, 
The grandest stock of new, stylish, clean, choice and ] Sele OD Si icccnidy dncdencenes Srnmasanenieuncendemedommnane 39c 
serviceable goods ever shown under one roof! Come, and 1dilos Fine French All-Wool Plaids, in light shades, regular 
* $1.00 quality, Bale Price... nccsccectecccssescccwsen -cevssesccamnsscee SOE 


come quickly. 54-inch All-Wool Colored Camel’s Hair Suiting, 


At $12.50—We are showing a very stylish, up-to-date regular $1.25 quality, Sale Price................ -.c-ccccse: scree 75c 


Norfolk Suit, made of fine English homespun, colors he “Crawford” 
brown, gray and Oxford, a regular $18.50 suit for..$12.50 See and hear t Craw 
At $1.48—Ladies’ pink, blue, old rose and black fine Piano, shown at the main entrance Sl! ; KS 


Flannel Waists, handsomely tucked front and back; 

















& $2 25 waist £04... secceeeeee covsvon seeeeeenenn ceerennese oo hein on first floor. It will impress you From the Great Peremptory Auction Sale of 
At $5 98—Ladies’ Black Taffeta Silk Dress Skirts, Sch bach, Huber & C 

deep flounce, trimmed with ruching, velvet bound; a as the finest instrument in St. chwarzenbac uber O. 

regular $9.50 I Er  cenieiahestdenad $5.98 Warranted-to-wear Black nianeeing regular 85c quality, 
At $8.50—Ladies’ long Black Boucle Capes, silk lined, Loui We cuarantee it for ten Sale Price ....-.-ce0c-ccsenscccensesee cto sessencenersee sen seeeenennamsseenees 65c 

collar and down front trimmed with Thibet fur; a ~ ” e Fine Black Silk Peau de Soie, regula $1.50 quality, 

$12 50 cape for.. tl acennes pias ebuaagnnogaeeed $ ° years. You would expect the price i RAD RES, CRE Slmaere Meme a eta eee 98c 
At 85c—Ladies’ black and white, blue and egy en 36-inch Black Silk Taffeta, splendid quality, regular 

and white Percale Wrappers, made with a deep to be $450.00 but it i 1 Sin ee MRIs GIN BNI i,m ecens oniecmvnses. sonansen enndentes anseass 89c 

re) .OU, but it is only , 
—— Poca ruffles over shoulders; a $1.50 85c 21-inch Black Satin Duchesse, vequiet: 85c welt, 
nana Sale Price ones sane SRC 

‘_ siildegn's_ navy ‘piss, ee All-Silk Liberty Satin, regular 75c oan ty, Sale Price ..59c 

sleeves; a $5.98 coat for. Coe htc $3.25 Fancy poe Warp Silk, regular 90c qaitg, 
We are showing a grand line of Ladies’ Swell Suits, Sale Price...ocvoe-soveee vvneersnreren nesses snossemsnnnsee onsen nnn 69¢ 

Eton blouse, Norfolk and Jacket Suits, 100 pieces Yama Mai Silk, the best value in the city, 


prices from. ras Lae $12.50 up to $56.00 And your own time to pay it. confined to D. Crawford & Co... ........20..cccc0:1 ccseseeeeeseceeeee 39C 





Furniture Department. 





Solid Oak 6-foot Dining 
Table, with leaves 
and castors, price, $4 50 


Solid Oak Frame 
Morris Chair with 


Rococo Frame Couch, covered 
best velour 





in fine velours, just like $ 
Cut, price... i 5 aeceer dimacist areal 10.00 cushions, price, $4, 75 


Golden Oak Dresser, with French Cor bination Bookcase and Desk, 


Beesley ng ongin eng $4.98 plate mirror, like cut, price, $8.75 in golden oak, like cut, price, $9.75 


covered in fine damask, price, 
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THE IMPERTINENT ITALIAN. 


ladies not to take too much _ notice of the at- 
tention of Italian officers. 

Before I visited Rome, writes a lady from 
that city, I wondered what the somewhat 
vague warning meant, but I had not been 
long in the Eternal City before I found out. 
It is the custom at allthe best hotels and 
pensions throughout Italy to give dances 
during the winter months, and among those 
who are invited are sure to be a number of 
Italian army men. 

With their tight-fitting clothes, their mus- 
taches curled up to their eyes, and their 
hair parted exactly in the middle, and 
scented with allthe odors of Araby, they 
formed a very different group from what we 
had been accustomed to see at home, when 
English officers were among the guests at a 
dance. 

When the dancing began one of them, 
who spoke English, was introduced to me 
by our hostess, and I at once found myself 
endeavoring to get into swing on an Italian 
waltz step, with its peculiar little kick side- 
ways at the third movement. 

It was not the dance alone, however, that 
proved somewhat novel, for my partner’s 
conversation was surely the most curious 
that ever a girl had to listen to from a man 
to whom she had just been int roduced. 

“Is the signorina English or American?” 
asked my partner. 

“English,” I replied. 

“Ah, yes, the beautiful accent. You are 
single?” he asked next, as if it were the 
most usual thing in the world to put sucha 
question to a girl. 

“No, I am married,” I answered. 

“Ah! the fortunato marito,” he said, “but 
the signora is wearing mourning.” 
“Yes, my husband is dead.” 

feeling somewhat embarrassed. 

“Compatire uno—I sympathize with you,” 
he murmured. “But perhaps the signora 
has a bambino to comfort her!” 

“No,” I replied, “I have no children.” 

At this point the music ceased, and my 
partner led me to a seat. “Alone in the 
world, so lovely, and so rich,” he whispered. 

“I never told you I was rich,” I said. 

“Ah! signora, all your lovely country- 
women are rich who visit Italy,” he replied. 

“There are exceptions to every rule,” I 
said, “and I_happen to be the exception to 
this one.” 

Murmuring afew commonplace remarks 
he took advantage of the first opportunity to 
leave me, and I saw him later on in the 
evening engaged in a violent flirtation with a 
dashing American girl who was reported to 
have an income of_five figures per annum in 
her own right. 

I was talking the matter over with a friend, 
who had lived some years in Italy, and she 
informed me that it was quite the usual thing 
for girls to be questioned by these men as I 
had been. The reason is that officers in the 
Italian army are not allowed by their gov- 
ernment to marry unless either they or their 
affianced wife can prove that they possess 


I replied, 
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the monetary equivalent of £3,000 sterling 
($15,000). The government has taken this 
step in order to avoid being called upon to 
provide pensions for the widows of those 
officers who may be killed while on active 
service for, by the rules of the army, no pen- 
sion will be given except in cases where the 
needs of the applicant justify one being 
granted. 

The consequence is that Italian officers 


are continually on the lookout for wealthy © 


English or American girls, and they are 
fully persuaded that any girl wili jump at 
the chance of contracting an alliance with 
one of them. 

My friend went on to tell me that she knew 
of two instances in which wealthy,English 
girls had married Italian husbands, and 
the result had in both cases been disastrous. 
The Italian idea of how a woman should 
be treated after marriage is so entirely differ- 
ent from the English that the poor girls 
were leading terrible lives, and bitterly re- 
pented ever having listened to the soft woo- 
ing of these men. As my friend tersely ex- 
pressed it, “They marry the money and put 
up with the wife.”—London Mail. 


ee 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








“A great deal in a little space.” 


—The Press. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger 
Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with informa- 
tion regarding the best modes of travel and 
the education that can best be obtained by 
travel, 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations 
and new and accurate maps of the country 
described. 

“A copy of the 40- page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘‘Four-Track Series” will be sent free, 
post-paid, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT of 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra bn! anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 























A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* 


eo 








Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaftey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Review of August 10th, 1903, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet itis by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than asa lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?”’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some ofthe others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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35,25 


ST. LOUIS. 
TO 


fe 


NEW YORK 
AND 
RETURN 


YOU CAN TAKEIN EITHER 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 
OR PHILADELPHIA, ALSO 
NEW YORK AND HUDSON 
RIVER, BUFFALO AND 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


E. B. POPE, W. P.A., 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 
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20-DAY LIMIT; 10 
DAYS MORE BY 
STOP- OVER. 

ON SALE UNTIL 
OCTOBER 20th. 


BIG FOUR 
AND 
C. & O. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
Dan-American Special 


Ly. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
* Baffalo 8:30 p.m, (E.T) ** Chicago 9:30 a.m. 
** Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘A Summer Note 
Bvok’’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
©. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 





“The Niagara Falls Route.” 









Established 1850. 
THE OLD RBLIABLB. 


MATTHEWS’ 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
614 OLive Srrest 


Telephone 1013 


DYE AND CLEANING WoRKS 


103 ADAMS ST CH 











TheBestRouteTo 


NEW YORK 


via The 
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Railroad 








LINE 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 
Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to 


GEO A.CULLEN. GWPA. 
ICAGO 



















PAN-AMERICAN 
- EXPOSITION - 


The WABASH 


has its own tracks and 
is the shortest line to 


Buffalo °x:. Falls 


Stop-overs iven at both 
points on all tickets, 


For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
etc., call on nearest Ticket 
Agent, oraddress €, 8S. CRANK, 
G. P.and T. A., St. Louis. 











ALL EMPLOYES 

{n the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 

“THE ONLY WAY” 
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—~ CHICAGO 


. » L * 
ALTON 


~ 


OurcaGo, ILLINOIS. 


4 
D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN'’L PASS. AGENT 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Many ladies are dis r it 
growth of hair on the sony Bs or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 


edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 


life. Science has at last discovered a 


harmless remedy which gives perma- 
nent relief—it is ZB RMATINO. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails, 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials. 
Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 
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‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


EXCURSIONS 
| California. 


Every Wednesday at 9:00 p. m. from St. 








Louis, the Burlington’s Personally Con- 
ducted Tourist Sleeper Excursions leave for 
California. Besides the attraction of a spe- 
cial conductor, the crowning feature is the 
route—through Scenic Colorado and Salt 
Lake City. Our system of California Ex- 
cursions, under the care of courteous and 


responsible conductors, is a prominent feat- 


ure of the Burlington’s service. 


Free illustrated folders—‘‘To California 
Throngh Scenic Colorado,” and ‘Weekly Cal- 
ifornia Excursions,”’ 


Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive St. 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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